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Locomotive Cylinder Boring Machine. 
For the engraving of this machine we are indebted to our | 


contemporary, Engineering, which says that ‘‘this machine | ba 


is one of a series of tools specially adapted for dealing with 
locomotive repairs, of which the firm are exhibitors. The 
arrangement of the machine we illustrate is so clearly 
shown by our engraving that a detailed description will | 
be unnecessary, and weneed only say that it is well designed | 
for its purpose.” | 








’ 
Train Accidents in June. j 





month of June : 
REAR. COLLISIONS. 
On the evening of the 4th a freight train on the Central | 
Railroad of New Jersey ran into the rear of a coal train in 
Elizabeth, N. J. Several cars were wrecked, and some oil- 
tank cars on the freight caught fire, four cars and the loco- 
motive being entirely destroyed. The fire was only kept 
from spreading by great exertions on the part of the rail- 
road men and the looal fire department. 
On the morning of the 10th, as a freight train on the New | 
York, New Haven & Hartford road was trying to stop near 


Woodmount, Conn., to avoid a preceding train, which had of the Chicago, 





train on the New York, Lake Erie & W: 
thrown from the track near Southfield, 
ing of an axle. 
to have been much heated. 


cago, Burl m & Quincy road was thrown from the track 


| Jerse 
foun 


the Boston 
= at Lyman Viaduct, Conn., by the breaking of a switch- 


| Spring, Pa., on the Bellefonte & Snow 
The following accidents are included in our record for the | under a passenger train, v i 


| pancenees injuring four trainmen and two passe 
| le is 


River, near Rockmart, i 
way under a freight train, and the engine and six cars went 
down into the river and were i 
The bridge was a Howe truss, 200 ft. span, and is re 
as ‘‘a very old one,” and ‘‘ was to have been rep! 

| early day.” 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN AXLE. 
On the afternoon of the 30th, the rear car of a passenger | 
estern road 


was 
N. Y., by the break- 
The axle broke at the journal, and is said 


DERAILMENTS, BROKEN TRUCK. 
On the morning of the 6th, a passenger train on the Chi- 


oint, IIL, by the breaking of a truck under the | 


On the 22d, the rear car of a vel train on the New 
Midland road was thrown from the track near New- 
, N. J., by the breaking of a truck. 
DERAILMENT, BROKEN SWITCH-ROD. 
On the night of .the 25th, three cars of a freight train on | 
& New York Air Line were thrown from the 





DERAILMENTS, BROKEN BRIDGE. 

On the afternoon of the 11th, a long trestle at Miller's 
oe gehts way | 
train, ing one | 
rs. The | 

said to have fallen for 550 feet; it was 65 feet high. 
On the morning of the 13th, a bridge over the Etowah 
Ga., on the Cherokee Railroad, gave | 


the 


, inj one man. | 
at an 


DERAILMENTS, WASH-OUT. 


freight train on the Lake Shore & 
went through the open draw of a bridge at Toledo, O., and 
into the Maumee River. 
grade and could not be stopped in time. 


| Chi 
near 
oy was wrecked, the engineman an 
e 


| | 








killing one passenger, injuring six others badly and 12 less | New York, New Haven & Hartford road was thrown from 
severely. tdi. . | the track by a misplaced switch at Windsor Locks, Conn., 


the engine running some distance and upsetting into the 


, and several cars lea the rails. 
On the 24th a passenger train on the New York, Lake Erie 


& Western road was thrown from the track at Port Jervis 
N. Y., by a misplaced switch. The engine was damaged and 
the train delayed an hour and a half. 


DERAILMENTS, OPEN DRAW. 
On the afternoon of the 2d the engine and three cars of a 
ichigan Southern road 


The train was long and on a down 


On the 25th the engine of a freight train on the New York 


Central & Hudson River road ran through an open draw and 
into the canal at Cayuga, N. Y. 


DERAILMENT, RAIL REMOVED. 
On the 22d the engine and several ears of a freight train 


| on the Philadelphia & Reading road were thrown from the 
| track near Auburn, Pa., where some trackmen had taken 
| a rail out of the track to replace it, and had negleated to 
| put outsignals. The engine and several cars were damaged. 


DERAILMENTS WITH MALICIOUS INTENT. 
Very early on the morning of the 9th a freight train on 


the Georgia Railroad struck a misplaced switch in Atlante, 
Ga., and the engine went off the track and upset 
cars were piled up on top of the tender, making a 
| The switch had been pu 


while five 
bad wreck. 
f Sth a pasnge h 
morning of the a r train on the 
& Northwestern road was thrown from the track 
ppleton, Wis., by the spreading of the rails. The en- 
fireman badly hurt. 


fastenings of a rail had been removed, and tramps are 


On the 


On the 7th a passenger train on the Western Union Division | believed to have done the work. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into a wash- | 


On the evening of the 29th an express train on the Phila- 


Si 
AAU 


PORTABLE BORING MACHINE FOR LOCOMOTIVE CYLINDERS, AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


By Messrs. Sharpe, Stewart & Co., 


stopped to fix a car, the couplings broke and the engine and | 
three cars started on and ran into the p i train, 

wrecking three cars and injuring the conductor. track 

was blocked several hours. 

Early on the morning of the 25th an extra freight frain on 
the Atlantic & Gulf road ran into the rear of a passenger | 
train which had stopped to take on wood at Reppard’s ‘ 
Ga. Several cars were damaged, a trainman and two pas- 
sengers slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 25th a car broke loose from a 
freight train on the Central Branch, Union Pacific, in Atchi- 
son, Kan., and ran back down a grade into an engine stand- 
ing on the track. The car was wrecked. | 

"On the morning of the 26th a freight train on the Atchi- | 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe road ran into the rear of a preced- 
ing freight near Offerle, Kan., doing a little damage. It is 
said that reckless running by the second freight caused the 
accident. 

BUTTING COLLISION, 

On the afternoon of the Ist, near Upton, Ky., on the 
Louisville & Nashville road, there was a butting collision 
between two passenger trains on a curve in a deep cut. 
Both engines, both postal cars and a ee re 
petri yt oe pone en were —- three , four 

clerks and two passengers hurt. : 
ae the morning of the 9th Bad a bu po me | 
tween a nger train and a wild engine on the Gran 
Frisk toad, neat Brockville, Ont. Both engines and two 
cars were damaged and a fireman hurt. 

On the morning of the 13th an express train on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road ran into the head of a 
freight which was switching some cars at Edgerton, Mo. 
Both engines were pedy eames and one person hurt. 

On the 22d a Walkill Valley gravel train ran over a mis- 
laced switch and into the head of an Ulster & Delaware 
right at the junction of the two roads in Rondout, N. Y. 

Both engines were damaged, a fireman fatally hurt and 
three other trainmen less severely injured. 


CROSSING COLLISION. 


DERAILMENT, BROKEN RAIL-JOINT. 


On the morning of the 7th a passenger train on the Hous- 
tom a: Texen Contrel Yond was thrown from the near 


out near Cedar Rapids, Ia., and the engine and baggage car | 


upset. 

On the 26th a coal train on the New York & Oswego Mid- | 
land road went into the gap where aculvert had been washed 
out during a violent storm, near East Guilford, N. Y. The| 


| engine went down and 36 coal cars were piled up on top of it | 


in a bad wreck. 
DERAILMENTs, ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 

On the morning of the 22d several cars of an empty coal | 
train on the Philadelphia & ing road were thrown from 
the track near Dormer’s Mill, Pa., by a dump-door, which 
fell from the bottom of a car on the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 26th nine cars of a coal train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were thrown from 
the track near Howell’s, N. Y., by a draw-head which pulled 
out and fell on the Both tracks were blocked some 


time. 

On the 27th six cars of a freight train on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road were thrown from the track near 
Greenfield, Ind., by a brake-beam which dropped on the 
track. was several 

DERAILMENTS, CATTLE. 

of the 10th a coal train on the New York, 
estern road ran over acow near 


fireman burt. 
morning of the 17th a ee 
road ran over an ox, near Newport, an 
several cars were theown team tho tenck and badly 
the afternoon of the 17th a freight train on the Mis- 


Kansas & Texas road ran over a cow near 
, and five cars were thrown from the track and 


Engineers, Manchester, England, 


delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road struck a tie which 
had an put across wor near hy Del., and the 

e, bag ge car, car, and two express cars went 
into the di oh and were badly broken. The engineer, ftre- 
man and two tramps who were stealing a ride between the 
cars, were killed. A former employé was arrested on suspi- 
cion of placing the tie; he afterward confessed that he had 
done it, and was held for trial. 

On the t of the 29th an oil train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran off the track near Albany, 
N. Y., at a place where a rail had been removed by some 
persons unknown. The engine was and 19 cars 

iled up and wrecked; the oil caught fire and the wreck was 
Corned up. A brakeman was caught uader a car and 
burned to death, and the engineer fireman were hurt, 

UNEXPLAINED DERAILMENTS. 


On the night of the 5th three cars of a freight train on 
the Dlinois Central road ran off the track at Chebanse, Il., 
and were pods damaged. 

On the 6th 18 cars of a freight train on the Illinois Cen- 
tral road ran off the track near Manchester Ia., blocking the 
road some hours. 

On the afternoon of the 9th the engine and one car of a 
passenger train on the Georgia Railroad ran off the track in 
Atlanta, Ga., on a tempo’ track laid around a wreck. 


On the morning of the 11th a aoe train on the Char- 
tiers road ran off the track near Washington, Pa., injuring a 
brakeman. 


Near maldniaht cn the 11th a milk train on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western road ran off the track in Newark, 
. J., blocking the road a short time. 

On the morning of the 12th a une train on the Wew 
Jersey Midland road, ran off the track near Paterson, N. J. 
Near mi t on the 12th seven cars of a freight trainyon 
the Row Lom Content 5 Rotem River cand oem off “J 
track at yp Se Moy were damaged, blocking 
fier tracks for & tease. 

On the night of the ren es PES Pelee me Mon- 
P.Q aan ee sek Gan aaae ker tee > 
. Q., wrec cars, 4 en 
and fireman. ' 
pe ering ot the 15th a car in a freight train on the 
Yor! tebe & Western road ran off the track near 


Z 








track 
Ms neey, Tex., by 0 troken sell Ee. The ladies’ car and 
sleeping car rolled down a high and were wrecked, 
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on the tug Railroad ran off the track in the Bergen 
Cut, N. J., blocking one track for a time. 

On the morning of the 20th, a freight train on the Newark 
Branch of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, ran off the 
track near Communipaw, N. J., doing some damage, and 
blocking the road several hours. 

On the 26th, the rear car of an excursion train on the 
Logansport, wfordsville & Southwestern road ran off 
the {track at Frankfort, Ind., and was , injuring 
five passengers, and bruising several others slightly. _ 

On the night of the 28th five cars of a freight train on 
the Missouri Pacific road were thrown from the track in 
Atchison, Kan. 

BOILER EXPLOSION. 

On the 80th a locomotive on the New York Central & 
Hudson River road exploded its boiler in Buffalo, N. Y., 
wrecking the engine. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

On the evening of the 10th a flat car loaded with hay on 
the European & North American road caught fire when the 
train was near Enniskillen, N. B., and the load was burned 


up. 

On the morning of the 27th a car in a freight train on the 
Erie road caught fire near Corning, N. Y., and was nearly 
destroyed. 


This is a total of 56 accidents, whereby 12 persons were 
killed and 58 injured. Eight accidents caused the death of 
one or more persons; 10 caused injury but not death, while 
in 88, or 67.9 per cent. of the whole number, there was no in- 
jury serious enough to be recorded. 

As compared with June, 1877, there was an increase of 
seven in the number of accidents, a decrease of four in the 
number killed, and a decrease of 34 in that injured. 

These accidents may be classified according to their na- 
ture and causes as follows: 

COLLISIONS : 










ERE GR Naka 8 esa cake esa cheba acnk ccacddesdcecceeces 
Butting collisions 

Crossing collision 

DERAILMENTS : 

TONIIOG oo onc cc cccce scence cscesiescccasccssesococesess 15 
PINAY Ub AMEN bedenisdb anh ecenescaccecessaee ene 1 
PNR sie i cc tasdeesetahascinsceradtave<dereeeeravene 1 
I ah ince ec isasivad caSccrinsedaece snes sneacetesiace 2 
Broken switch-rod ae 
Broken bridge.... ae 
Wash-out......... 2 
ROCMMCUAER MIT OOUOD . 0.6.0:0.00 sc ccccseses secesssccecesocese 3 
a oo kent cbse css Sel ccncedstesccdcte wonnsnee 6 
I 06. o who ndsccccccstdecsevcvssesacereesetsas 4 
ONG GI diac ccasctscce ccs rncncescscsetdves ceveecees uses 2 


Pe I ion 8c bs disccesctsccveccseccocacesasesces 
I a is 5.n56 ide vain s sass eaestcces cresevnsnsesaes 
Rail removed purposely 
Malicious obstruction 





Boiler explosion 
Car burned while running 


DORE, .. cin eristcsdncdscteesbnettataveubesees as-corsccctwavacee< 56 

One collision was caused by a broken train, and one by 
reckless running; the crossing collision also, though accounts 
are conflicting, looks like a case of careless running. Of the 
broken bridges one was a long and high wooden trestle, 
nearly the whole of which is reported to have fallen, and the 
other appears to have failed because it was old and worn out 
and could not carry a heavy train. One switch was pur- 
posely misplaced and the only case of spreading of rails was 
caused by malicious removal of the fastenings. There 
were 11 accidents charged directly to defects or failures of 
road or equipment. 

Of the collisions one was between two passenger trains, 
four between a passenger and a freight and five between 
freight trains; 13 derailments were of passenger and 380 of 
freight or service trains, and all of the other accidents were 
to freight trains. The ten collisions killed three and injured 
18 persons, while the 48 derailments killed nine and injured 
40. 

The conspicuous feature of the month is the very small 
proportion of collisions, less than half the usual average. 
Four derailments with malicious intent are recorded, one by 
removing a rail; one by removing the fastenings so as to 
allow the rails to spread; one by misplacing a switch, and 
one by placing obstructions on the track. In one of these 
cases it is said that a person placed the obstruction, hoping 
to earn the company’s gratitude by flagging and saving a 
train, but he was not quite quick enough. Three accidents 
are included which from their very nature imply careless- 
ness in using or observing signals, two where trains ran into 
open draw-bridges, and one where trackmen removed a rail 
without first putting out warning signals. Misplaced 
switches are again on the increase. 

For the year ending with June the record is as follows: 


Darby’s Crown Arch. 





The engraving is a perspective view, made from a photo- 
graph, of Darby’s crown arch for locomotive fire-boxes. Its 
general construction is very apparent from the engraving. 
Instead of using the ordinary crown bars an arched plate, 
Ys in. thick, with a rise in the centre of 6% in., is riveted 
at each end of the crown sheet and then stayed in the ordi- 
nary way between the ends, with % bolts spaced 4% in. 


from centre to centre. Angle iron is riveted to the top, to | 


which suitable sling stays are attached. 

It is claimed for this method of strengthening the crown 
sheets of locomotives, that it weighs and costs much less 
than crown bars, that it prevents foaming or priming, and 
that the crown sheets can be kept much cleaner than is pos- 
sible when ordinary crown bars are used. It is obvious that 
the steam, instead of rising direct from the crown sheet, and 
thus throwing the water to the throttle valve and into the 
steam pipe, is obstructed in its upward flow by the arch, and 
that the current must flow laterally and escape on each side 
of the arch and from there to the steam space above the 
water. It is also said that there are about 15 gallons more 
water over the crown sheet than in an ordinary engine, the 
crown bars occupying that much more space than the 
arch. The inventor writes that a gallon of black earth oil 
has been put into the boiler several times to test the arch'as 
a preventive of foaming, and that the locomotive runner 
could see no difference in the working of the engine or carry- 
ing water from that cause. 

In order to clean the crown sheet, three wash-plugs are 
placed in each side of: the ‘“‘ wagon top” on a line with the 
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DARBY’S CROWN ARCH FOR LOCOMOTIVE 
FIRE-BOXES. 


crown sheet, which is then washed by the ordinary methods 
used through these wash-holes. 

The “‘ crown arch” has been applied to five locomotives on 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, and one of them has been in use 
seven months, and has run over 24,000 miles, and it is said 
there has been no difficulty in keeping the crown sheet clean 
and that the engine burns less fuel than other engines in the 
same service. 

The inventor is Mr. H. C. Darby whose address is Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas, 





MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Discussions at the Eleventh Annual Convention. 

At the opening of the third day’s eg the Commit- 
tee on Long Runs for Locomotives was called upon, but no 
report was made. 

LOCOMOTIVE TESTS. 

The report of the Committee on Locomotive Tests (pub- 
lished in the Railroad Gazette for May 24) was then read. 
After some debate over the accompanying documents, they 
were referred to the Supervisory Committee, with power to 
oe in the annual report such of them as might be deemed 


a xs 
A letter from Mr. W. W. Evans (published in the Railroad 
Gazette for May 24) was then read and debate invited. 
Mr. LAUDER referred to some statements as to the mil 


eage 
88 | of heavy engines on the Reading road, and thought that 


there must be some mistake. 
Mr. HupDsON was informed that these engines were actually 


77 | in service, hauling coal trains on laterals and had made the 





The averages per day were, for the month, 1.87 accidents, 
0.40 killed and 1.93 injured; for the year, 2.22 accidents, 0.61 
killed and 2.57 injured. The average casualties per acci- 
dent for the month were 0.214 killed and 1.036 injured; for 
the year they were 0.274 killed and 1.161 injured. 





—Mr. Harvey G. Eastman, the first < rte and most ac- 
tive advocate of the Poughkeepsie B , died July 13, in 
Denver, Col., where he had gone for the benefit of his health. 


He was 46 years old. Mr. some 20 years es- 
tablished a commercial school in Poughkeepste, waite bes 
grown into a large and p rous esta! ent. He wasa 


very active and public-spirited man and aided largely in im- 
pose and beau the city of Ae ns goa of which 

e was three times chosen Mayor. The dge was his prin- 
cipal pro. and he t much time and money in tryi 
to secure its construction. He was also a director in sev 
railroad companies, 





4 mileage referred to. 

r. LAUDER was willing te believe that the mileage had 
been made, but thought it a very extraordinary perform- 
ance for engines of the class referred to, having five pairs of 
wheels coupled. 

Mr. Hupson said that the average life of engines referred 
to in Mr. Evans’ letter should embrace only the time in ac- 
tual service. If engines were laid up and properly cared for 
“2 would last an indefinite time. 

e discussion on Mr. Evans’ paper was then closed and 
the Committee report taken up. 

Mr. Woopcock spoke of the ter attention now = to 
economy in working, and urged that careful records be kept 
of all tests made, even in small matters. 

Mr. RusHTon thought that members should make more 
tests, and more careful records of performance. 

Mr. JOHANN thought that the tendency of the times was 
toward heavier freight engines and longer trains. He had 
dew much thought and time to the subject of the best 

reight engine, and was convinced that a better machine 
could be made than the present eight-wheel engine with 16 
by 24 in. cylinders. What it should be is not yet quite ap- 
ee for general use, though special classes of engines had 
one very well on special work. 

Mr. Hupson said that he was now building an engine with 

the drivers all between the smoke-box and the fire-box, in 


order to secure more adhesion. He also referred to the For- 


ney agi. . , 

. JOHANN referred to the difficulty of making compari- 
sons between different roads, owing to the great difference 
in the methods of keeping accounts. The charges were made 
in such different ways that no ——- in the cost of re- 
| pairs, for instance, could be had. e ultimate test of the 
economy of a freight engine was the cost per ton hauled. 
The number of miles run to aton of coal was no test, unless 
the tonnage hauled was also ae - 

Mr. Hupson thought that es should also be taken in- 
to consideration. = 

Mr. Hayes thought that the location and condition of 
the road had much to do with it. On some roads the m 
engine was doing well, but on his prairie road he thought 
the eight-wheel engine did better work. 
| Mr. Rusuton thought the mogul was best for a very heavy 
traffic, or where there were grades over 40 feet to the mile. 

Mr. WELLS said that the condition of the road and the na- 
ture of the traffic must determine the kind of engine to be 
used, There should be several different classes onroads with 
a heavy mixed traffic. It was impossible to find one class of 
— engine which would be the best everywhere. 

r. HUDSON agreed that it was impossible to decide on one 
class of engine as the best for all r . 

The discussion was then closed. 

Mr. F. B. Miles then read a paper on Capital and Labor 
(published in the Railroad Gazette for May 24), for which 
the thanks of the Association were voted him. 

A paper from Mr. Gordon H. Nott was referred to the 
Supervisory Committee, with power to print. 


TESTING BOILERS. 


The following question was then submitted for discussion: 
What is the best plan for testing boilers, by hydraulic pres- 
sure, or otherwise? 

Mr. Woopcock asked if it would not be better to make 
hydraulic tests with hot, instead of cold water. 

Mr. JOHANN had been in the habit of using the hydraulic 

ump and testing up to 200 Ibs., but he was now inclined to 
lieve that injury was often done to the boiler by the test, 
and had given up this method. Now after carefully ex- 
amining and repairing the boiler he fired it up and raised the 
ressure to 135 and sometimes 150 Ibs., and then again care- 
— examined it. He thought this much better than the 
y. 


ulic test. 

Mr. WELLS thought the hydraulic test less likely to injure 
the boiler than the test by firing up, because there were no 
variations of temperature. 

Mr. SEDGLEY said that he filled his boilers with water, 
fired up until it reached the boiling point, then put on the 
hydraulce pump and forced the pressure up to 170 or 175 
Ibs. This he thought was a sufficient test. He was very 
particular about testing his boilers and examining at stated 

veriods. 

. Mr. JOHANN said that he fired up more to test the work- 
manship of his boilers than their capacity to stand a heavy 
strain. 


Mr. RUSHTON was ver eo ote about examining his 
boilers and always used the hydraulic test. It was difficult 
to keep runners from carrying too high pressure. He 


had several boilers 22 years old and one 27 years old. 

Mr. Hupson thought the hydraulic test best to determine 
simply if the boiler would stand a certain proaee. It was 
also necessary to test for good workmanship. He used the 
hydraulic test with cold water, and then filled the boiler with 
water and fired up until there was a pressure of from 100 to 
150 Ibs. This was done to detect leaks, etc. "They had never 
found the tests injure the boilers in any way. Sometimes 
they used hot water for the hydraulic test. This was the 
best way with new boilers, but with old boilers some other 
test might be better, because if they had been worked very 
hard the test might cause a rupture or explosion. 

Mr. HAYEs said that they were obliged by the Illinois 
laws to test their boilers periodically at 50 per cent. above 
the working By. e tested his with the hydraulic 
— up to 160 Ibs., and had never had any accident or in- 
jured the boilers to any t degree. 

Mr. Hupson said that his usual practice was to finish 
caulking a boiler when hot. 

The discussion was then closed. 


TENDER FRAMES. 


The next question was: Which is the best material for ten- 
der-frames, wood or iron ? 

Mr. Boon said that wood was most used. The great 
trouble with iron frames was to keep the rivets tight. A 
wooden frame would last about seven years and make 
250,000 miles. 

Mr. LAUDER had used iron frames for five years and found 
they cost practically nothing for repairs. e had had no 
trouble keeping the rivets tight. He had had two of them in 
a collision with very little damage. He used a piece of oak 
plank an inch thick on the frame with the tank tightened 
down on the plank, so that there was no chance for it to jar 
or get loose. An iron frame would not cost at the outside 
above 50 per cent. more than a wooden one. 

Mr. SEDGLEY had had about 100 iron framesin use for 
six years, and would make no more wooden ones. Some of 
their iron frames had been ——— collisions with very 
slight damage. He then exhibited drawings of his iron ten- 
der frames, and promised an accurate statement of the cost. 

Mr. Hvupson thought iron frames economical, and able to 
stand very hard knocks. 

Mr. Boon was doubtful whether the advantages of an iron 
frame would at for its greater first cost. 

Mr. CooPEr said that his iron frames cost him nothing for 


repairs. 
The discussion was then closed. 
i ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The next business in order being the election of officers, it 
was moved that it be postponed for a year, thereby continu- 
ing the present officers. 

SIDENT CHAPMAN said that he was perfectly willing 
to retire. He had been Vice-President nine years and Pre- 
sident two and would like to give some better man an oppor- 
tunity. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The report of the Committee on Subjects for next conven- 
tion was presented and adopted. 
|__The report of the Committee on Place for Next Annua 
—s was presented. 
Mr. JOHANN and Mr. SEDGLEY advocated Cincinnati, and 
| that place was selected by a rising vote. 
| The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
|and the resolutions adopted, after adding the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Company to the resolution re- 
turning thanks for courtesies extended. 

Mr. JOHANN made some remarks complimenting Secretary 
Setchel highly on the manner in which his duties had been 
performed, and moved that his compensation for the past 

| year be fixed at $700. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

SECRETARY SETCHEL in appropriate 
terms. He also referred tothecontributions made by several 








| ed 


ons 


mo 
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comanles and by the locomotive builders to the printing 
und, 

On motion of Mr. MILEs a vote of thanks was 
the officers of the Association for their services, and to the 
committees for their valuable reports. 

SECRETARY SETCHEL reported that assessments to the 
amount of $480 had been paid by members present. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the various committees would 
be appointed in due time and the members notified by the 
Secretary. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet in Cincinnati on 
the second Tuesday in May, 1879. 


English and American Railway Traffic Laws. 





Under this head, Mr. John M. Douglas, a broker, of No. 1 
Threadneedle street, London, one of the ‘‘ Voting Trustees” 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company, 
and experienced as a director in English and Canadian rail- 
road companies, has communicated the following to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Mr. Douglas’ opinion 
is more weighty in questions of finance than of traffic, but 
his letter will be found interesting and suggestive. We feel 
justified in protesting, however, against his statement that 
the special court of the Railway Commissioners ‘“‘ has proved 
in every way inferior to the ordinary courts to which an 
appeal is allowed.” Aside from the favorable judgment of 
some of the very first authorities in Great Britain, such as 
The Economist, we have the evidence of the decisions of the 
Railway Commissioners themselves, several of which we 
have published. Many of these decide questions which no 
ordinary court could deal with, and experience in Great 
Britain has shown that such courts often refused to decide 


such questions, because they were aware that they could not | 


distinguish the equities of matters which only special 
familiarity with transportation could make plain: 

‘“ A comparison in this journal (Dec. 15, 1877) of the laws 
regulating the internal organization of English and Ameri- 
can railways, attracted considerable attention from the press 
and public. We now offer a similar comparison of the laws 
and customs regulating railway freight or goods traffic in 
the two countries, which are curiously different. And the 
differences are interesting and important, for they bear 
directly upon the great questions of transportation that so 
deeply affect the national life of America, and that have 
been so keenly debated both at the East and the West. 

The English law is found in the Traffic act of 1873, which 
amended the previous legislation of a generation and carried 
it much further. The provisions for the public interest con- 
tained in that act present a striking contrast to the secres 
and irresponsible license allowed to American railway offi- 
cials, superior and even subordinate, and which is so hurt- 
ful both to their constituents and the public, 

The following are some leading points: 


1. A list must be kept at each station, and must be open — 


to every one, containing way " er —— that _ 
ed to, including any ra 


tion to any other place boo 
charged under special contract. 


2. The facilities and rates must be equal for similar traf- 


fic under similar circumstances of distance, quantity, desti- 
nation, etc., by whomsoever sent, even though by a com- 
petitor. 

8. Every railway or canal can enforce through book- 
ing of goods, and satisfactory working of traffic as a 
through route, with through rates, over all railways or 
canals which form a continuous line of communication. 
The reasonableness of the routes and rates, if disputed, 
are judged of by the courts; but no company can be 
forced to accept a_ less er me, rate than it charges 
other yple for like services between the two extrem- 
ities of the through route in question; suppose from Omaha 
to New York, or from Cincinnati to Boston, or some much 
shorter distance. 

By these rules every sender of goods is entitled to be 
placed on an equal footing with the most favored sender; and 
if one discover that another has had better terms, he can at 
once recover the difference from the offending railway. The 
result is that merchants compete with each other on equal 
terms, and no one is exposed to loss through the vagaries of 
freight agents. The rates charged, being all open to and 
easily compared by the public, are neces: y reasonable ; for 
the present variety of routes available in England, as well as 
in America, would quickly correct any attempt tocharge too 
much. The moderate dividends of the ying ig 
lish railways show that they are not overpaid by the public. 
Their rates were arrived at by long and severe contest, such 
as still rage in America. But each company having learned 
the power of its neighbors, and of its ubiquitous competitors 
on the water ways, the rates are now rarely altered, though 
the companies compete incessantly and severely as regards 
attention, facilities and dispatch. All rates are fixed by the 
heads of the companies, and the agents have no power to 
tamper with them. 

The English statutes about through rates and routes have 
been found essential there to preserve open communication 
for the inhabitants and business of the country, and at the 
same time they benefit the railways. In America the much 
vaster districts in which the rails are controlled by individual 
companies require far more these reasonable facilities. 
both countries the natural tendency of a railway compan 
is to make the district it serves a sort of preserve, in whic 
no other company shall poach by taking traffic in, or out, or 
through. But the interest of the people is that there be the 
utmost freedom of communication in every direction. Eng- 
lish law views the railway asa public highway, made by 
private persons, who are entitled to fair and remunera- 
tion for the use of it, but who must permit that use freely 
and fully by all the people willing to pay for it, whether 
competitors or not. : 

Time was when the transportation of letters in America 
belonged uot to the a as a whole, but to individual 
States. There were few letters which went into other 
States, and still fewer which went through one or more States 
into others beyond. But communication increased ; the se 
arate State government—invaluable for ene oe 1s 
local—became utterly inndequate ; and the Unii States 
Post Office was the necessary and excellent result, without 
injury to State rights, but with benefit to pn d State. The 
transportation of goods and rs will follow the same 
law of necessary progress. Every day, in thousands of in- 
stances, — and persons are recei for carriage through 
several tes to others beyond, and the conduct of that 
transportation is quite as much a matter of national interest 
as the carrying of letters. ~ 3 

The larger railwaysare mostly all really, if not nominally, 
in several States. rations used never to the State 

lway, with a 
ration of 


line, but — the old Buffalo 4 a Line 

number of others, are welded mighty corpo 

the Lake Shore run five States—a bit of it 

to be a ae bry 4 but the united Wiiole to 
practically independent of all. And there are many 

such cases, Yet there is no il American law regulating 
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either the internal affairs or the external relations of these 
vast undertakings, which, though in a republican country, 


to | have become despotic principalities, wielding revenues and 


age greater than the minor kingdoms possess, waging war 
ike independent princes, and urgently needing regulation, 
both for the sake of the nation and for their own sake. 


Laws can rarely be beneficially imported ready-made | 


from one country to another, and experience has shown de- 
fects in the English Traffic act. Its requirements are in some 
respects too minute to answer—as in the books of rates, 
which are overloaded with countless trifles that smother and 
conceal the important items; and it established a special 
court, called ‘* Railway Commissioners ” (utterly unlike the 
officials so named in America.) This court has proved in 


every way inferior to the ordinary courts to which an ap-| 


lis allowed, and which would have done the work much 
tter. When the Americans take up these subjects nation- 
ally, as ere long they must, having both the successes and 
failures of the Old World before them, they will be able to 
legislate better, on a wider field, and with far greater results 
than any othernation. 


Sontributions. 


Pay Ticket for Facilitating the Payment of Em- 
ployes. 
Derro!rt, July 10, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the “Scrap Heap” column of your issue of the 28th 
ult., in referring to the rapid payment of the Erie Railway 
employés, you say the money was counted while the men 
signed their names to the pay-roll. 

That is a slow process. A quicker way is for each depart- 
ment to issue to each of its men two days before the pay- 
master goes out a pay ticket as follows, which the paymas- 


ter pays on presentation duly receipted, thus saving the time | 
of the paymaster and the pay train on the road and the | 


train-men on it. 


ee ee ee ee Railroad. 
bua carh Department. 


This certifies that ........ has worked asa........ | 
for .... days during the month of ........ , 187, at | 
$.. per day, and is entitled tothe sum of ........... 
dollars ($....). | 





Received payment of the above amount, 


Nore.—This ticket must be presented to the pay- 
master by the person to whom it belongs, and on no 
pretense whatever will it be allowed to be sold or 
given away for board bill. 





The number of the pay ticket corresponds with that of the 
entfy on the pay roll. J. H. M. 





The Blue Ridge Crossing of the Western North 
Carolina. 





The extension of this road over the Blue Ridge requires 
some extremely heavy work. The average grade across the 
mountain is 104 feet to the mile, and there are several cuts 
over 100 feets deep and one fill 250 feet high. In some of 
the earth cuts the plan of sluicing, as used in hydraulic min- 


, ing in California, has been used to good advantage. The 





progress and some of the difficulties of the work are thus 
described by the Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder : 


“The Blue Ridge, stretching across the State from north- 
east to southwest, on its eastern face presents a line of undu- 
lating peaks with outlying buttresses, projecting at right 
angles with the main chain, forming that congeries of 
mountains which gives the eastern side its varied, bold, but 
beautiful outline; these outlying buttresses between them 
enclosing the narrow valleys through which the numerous 
rivulets make their way to the plains. It might have sug- 
gested itself to engineers that the most feasible and eco- 
nomical way to cross the barrier was to pierce through its 
base to the other side. But it was found that the Blue Ridge 
did not fall away on the West as it did on the East 
but that its summit was a plateau with an average level 
of 1,200 feet above the eastern base. It was there- 
fore imperative to reach the other side by ual ap- 
proaches, and the valley of Mill Creek was c eam an ihe 
pathway. Not altogether, however, for its course is so tor- 
tuous and its valley so narrow that bolder conceptions, in- 
dependent of any natural channel, were adopted. For a 

ile up Mill Creek the route is comparatively straight, the 
grade somewhat gentle, but beyond this point the culties 
rapidly thicken. Mountains look down on every side, and 
the many buttresses stretch out like arms of the octopus to 


In | grasp and stifle the puny efforts to penetrate their secret re- 


cesses. The road turns abruptly tothe left, and here man 
begins to demonstrate that he will not be turned away from 
his resolve. Coming back to Mill Creek, it is crossed by a 
massive bridge of a —_ arch, 40 feet high, built of stone 
cut by the convicts, and constructed under the direction of 
the President, Major Wilson, who to save expenses is En- 
gineer and Superintendent besides. A little further on, 
what means that double line of railroad, one seemingly 
built on top of the other? It is the road we are on, crossing a 
cuivert the length of which is 320 feet, and crossing it, makes 
along detour into some deep recess and peering into some 
shaded cove, and sweeping around the base of Round Knob, 
comes back again and crosses the culvert, but this time 120 
feet above the lower track. Again the road makes another 
long sweep, reaches Mill Creek on an embankment, which, 
when complete, will be 240 feet high, crosses it, doubles 
back upon itself, and displays three nearly parallel lines of 

i the distance between which is not more than 300 
yards, but has taken two miles to accom The last 
eda has me, reached . t of feet above 24 

showing t something has nm gained toward 

pe yes TL the Blue Ri 

a remains com in jue » 
about 10 lineal feet of be ne in pee verry dob two other 
short ones finished, most ot the trestles and cuts 
so far ad as to admit of trackla within two 
months, so that by the middle Ae pe wd whole con- 
vict force of 475 can be transf to the west side of the 
Swannanoa or main tunnel, which is 1,900 feet long, 300 of 
which remain to be completed. Much of the of the 
west side has been done; 
—— light, and the President and directors hope that 

next Legislature 


3587 


| whence the completion of the line down the French Broad to 
the Tennessee line is mere ehild’s play, and will not consume 
a year. 





| 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Ranlet Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., is building some 
passenger cars for the Boston & Lowell road, and the foun- 
dry is busy on car wheels. 

The Louisville Car Wheel & Railway Supply Co, reports 
orders for the first half of 1878 as 50 per cent. larger than 
for the same time last year. 

Mr. D. K. Ferguson, long known as connected with the 
management of the Vulcan Iron Works, yesterday stated 
that arrangements were being made for the starting of these 
works in the early fall. The interest on the bonded debt of 
$1,000,000 had been scaled down from 10 per cent. to 7 per 
| cent. ; the floating debt of about $500,000 had been entirely 
| wiped out, the stockholders having had to go down into their 

pants pockets to pay 30 per cent. of it in ready cash, and 
everything promised an early starting up. The price of steel 
rails was advancing. Steel rails for winter delivery were 
| selling at $48 per ton, and the mills were so busy that it was 
| impossible at any price to get rails for immediate delivery. 
The adoption of the new railroad tariff of the State had put 
down the rate of freight on Iron Mountain ore so that it 
| would be delivered at the Docks Station for about $5.40 per 
| ton, the price ruling in 1873. The other ore used would 
| come from Meramec or the Simmons banks, and taking all 
| things together the prospects looked very bright for the 
| stockholders of the Vulcan making some money. The pro- 
| posed starting up will involve the three Vulcan furnaces and 
the entire steel rail rolling mill, and afford employment to 
| about 1,200men. Many of the men formerly engaged at the 
works have, of course, gone away, but Mr. D. E. Garrison 
has kept a careful list of all desirable hands and their loca- 
tions, so that they can be recalled when business recom- 
mences. So that we shall once more have a smoking Caron- 
delet, and a prosperous iron and steel interest in our midst. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

The Thielsen patent iron car-truck has recently been put 
under 250 box cars built by the St. Charles (Mo.) Car Co., 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ; 100 built by the 
Wells & French Co., of Chicago, for the Kansas City, St. 
| Joseph & Council Bluffs ; 200 built by the Missouri Car & 
| Foundry Co., for the Chicago & Alton, and 100 by the same 
| for the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf ; 100 by the Mich- 
igan Car Co., for the Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore, and 
50 built in the Richmond & Danville Railroad shops, mak- 
ing 800 new cars in all, supplied with this truck. 

The Springfield, (Ill.) Lron Co, has just finished rerolling a 
large lot of rails for the Wabash vend. ; 

e Schenectady (N. Y.) Locomotive Works have lately 
| increased their force and are working on orders for the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the Chicago & Alton and the Chicago, Mil- 
| waukee & St. Paul. 
| There is a talk of removing the roiling mill lately started 
at Pueblo, Col., from that place to Denver, provided that 
Denver people will subscribe enough to pay the cost of 
moving it. 

The » Sie Steam Forge Works, at Detroit, Mich., will 
soon begin the manufacture of steel by the Leighton pro- 
cess. 1e necessary buildings will soon be put up, 


Bridge Notes. 


The American Bridge Co., of Chicago, is running its shops 
full time. Among contracts on hand are brid over the 
East and West Doxey rivers on the Chicago & Alton exten- 
sion to Kansas City ; seven iron spans and an iron trestle for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; three iron spans for the 
St. Paul & Sioux City, and a lot of iron-roof work for the 
North Chicago Street Railroad Company. 

Clark, Reeves & Co., at Phoenixville, Pa., are at work on 
the iron for half a mile of the Metropolitan Elevated road in 
New York. 

The King Bridge Co., at Cleveland, O., is busy on contract 
work, ond hes about 120 men employed in its shops. 

In addition to the contracts previously mentioned, Morison, 
Field & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., now have orders for the fol- 
lowing railroad work: Ten pin-jointed structures of the 
following lengths: two deck spans, 156 ft.; two of 106 ft., 
and one of 80 ft.; one through span, 110 ft.; one of 100 ft. ; 
two of 98 ft., and one of 85 ft. Also, one lattice girder, 80 
ft. long; 16 plate girders, from 80 to 40 ft. long; 17 iron 
piers; 2 wrought-iron turn-tables, and 896 lineal feet of iron 
trestle for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
making a total of 2,793 lineal feet, all in iron. 


Presents to Officers. 

Vice-Presidént Perkins, of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, recently issued the following order to the employés 
of that road: 

““ The practice of officers and foremen, and others in charge 
of men, receiving presents from their subordinates, is very 
objectionable and will not be permitted on this road. 

“Too often men who cannot afford to contribute toward 
such presents feel constrained to do sorather than run the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of, or seeming unfriendly to, 
those having charge over them. 

** A little reflection will convince any one of the evil of this 
practice. Courtesy toward the employed on the part of 
those in charge is as much due as cheerful obedience on the 
other side, and does not call for recognition through the 
means of presents. 

‘* Neither should employés be solicited by those in charge 
to contribute toward any object, whether charitable, re- 
ligious, or of any other character. Every employé is en- 
titled to dispose of the compensation which he receives from 
the company as his inclination or necessities may dictate, 
and should not, in any manner, be influenced in so doing by 
his superior officers.” 


The Wharton Switch in Sweden. 


This switch has been introduced into Sweden and placed 
on the Malmo-Ystad Railroad for a test, and it has passed 
through an Arctic winter without accident. A report ex- 

ressive of satisfaction with its working has been drawn up 
by Count Fredrik Arvidsson Posse, who is engaged in the 
construction of a coast line, running from Engelhaven to 
Goteborg, a distance of about 143 lish miles; and it is 
more than probable that the Wharton switch will be used 
on this new line.—Engineering. 

Prices of Rails. 

We learn of a sale of 1,800 tons of steel rails for yoomes 
delivery at about $44 per ton at mill. We also note a sale 
of 500 tons of English iron rails to go to California. These 
rails are to be carried at 8s, per ton. The difference in 
freight, as compared with shipments made from this port 
(New York) about counterbalances the import duty imposed, 
and gives English product, at its present low price, an 
advantage. We quote iron rails at mill at $31 to 35, and 

, according to quantity and time of de- 





the balance of the work is com- | livery. 


1d rails, without business, are f mwmcodt nominally at $17 to 
ou ’ ° 


0 
will find them in Asheville, trom | $18.—Engineering and Mining 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes,—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den toask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Eprrok RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, ete., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
yecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
i published. 


NEW YORK TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


The letter toa New York merchant by Mr. Albert 
Fink which we published last week deserves more at- 
tention than it will receive, we fear, from the general 
public, including the merchants of New York, to whom 
it wasaddressed. The city newspapers have, so far as 
we have observed, published no more of it than was re- 
ported in a rejoinder by a committee of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation. And it is especially 
desirable that they should consider it, because it clears 
away some of the prevailing false ideas which some- 
how have become prevalent as to the basis of the dif- 
ference of rates to and from the four chief Atlantic 
ports. These errors seem to have been the result of an 
insufticient examination of the facts by the merchants 
who do most of the writing on the subject, and to 
have been adopted without question by others. 

Mr. Fink showed plainly that the differences in rates 
are not made in proportion to distances, and that in 
the case of many of the most important places the dif- 


ferences in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore would | 
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from St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati were ten 
;cents per 100 lbs. lower to Baltimore than to New 
York. In time this difference was reduced to 
| five cents on low-class freight in both directions in fa- 
vor of Baltimore and Philadelphia alike, being 10 cents 
| for the higher classes. This difference was maintained 
for several years, during which there was a draw- 
back of three cents per 100 Ibs. on all grain exported 
| from these two ports. The next change made the dif- 


| 


| ference nearly in proportion to distance, from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, and so varying with the rate, but 
| being greater than it now is except when the rate is as 
| low as 20 cents per 100 Ibs. By the agreement now in 
| force the difference in all classes of freight east-bound 
is two cents per 100 Ibs. to Philadelphia, and three 
cents to Baltimore, and on west-bound freight six cents 
from Philadelphia and eight from Baltimore on the 
two upper classes, and two cents from Philadelphia 





355 | and three from Baltimore on the lower classes. 
| 


Thus some years ago, a shipment of 100,000 bushels 


of wheat could have been made to Baltimore from 


Cincinnati or St. Louis for $6,000 less than the cost -of 


such shipment to New York. Now the difference is 
reduced to $1,800. Then a shipment of 100,000 lbs. of 
sugar to Chicago or other Western markets cost $50 less 
from Baltimore or Philadelphia than from New York : 
now it costs $30 less from Baltimore and only $20 less 
from Philadelphia. 

We say that these change in favor of the New York 
merchants have been effected by the New York rail- 
roads, without recognition or thanks from the mer- 
chants. And we do not claim that thanks were due. 
though the work should have been recognized. These 
changes were made primarily, doubtless, because the 
New York railroads believed them to be for their own 
incerest, and, indeed, they are evidence of the strong- 
est kind that the New York merchants and the New 
York carriers are alike interested in cultivating and pro- 
tecting the business of New York as far as possible. It 
seems to be forgotten that the diversion of traffic from 
New York to Philadelphia and Baltimore, and in 
to Boston also, is a diversion of 
traftic, earnings and profits (when there are any profits) 
from the New York Central and the Erie railroads. 
There is no firm and no half-dozen firms in New York 
so much interested pecuniarily in maintaining the 
business of New York as is the President of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
and his associates in the ownership of the railroads 
which he manages. They cannot afford to have the 
business of New York destroyed, and they may safely 
be trusted to do their best to preserve it. Only in one 
event can they be imagined to become indifferent to it, 
and that is in case the transportation of it becomes 
wholly unprofitable. So long as there is a dollar to be 
made out of the through traffic, the New York rail- 
road companies will try to secure the largest possible 
share of it for New York. 

But the railroad companies learn practically, often 
by lessons which cost terribly, that there is a limit to 


a léss degree, 


their power to divert traffic and to prevent the diver- | 


sion of traffic. Merchants have similar experiences, 
but they do not seem to imagine that they can have 
any application to railroads. If there are two com- 
peting merchants, two competing railroads or two 
competing cities, firmly established, we usually see 
that neither can get all the business from the other. 
The merchant may be bankrupted and cease to com- 
pete, but the city cannot easily be driven from the 
field, and the railroad cannot possibly be, unless its 
disadvantages are so great that its rival can carry at a 
profit at rates which net it a loss—and even then it may 
continue to compete, making up the losses on this un- 
profitable traffic by the profits on other traftic. 
Nothing is more certain than that the railroads from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia will continue to carry 





through traftic forever, if they have to carry it with- 


be much greater than they now are if the rates were | out any profit, and that they will carry for a long time 


in proportion to distance. 


He also showed that the | at a positive loss rather than surrender the traffic. 


If 


. ° - | : . . 
reports of expenses on the different roads do not indi-| there is an undue increase at any place which can be 


cate that the cost of carrying per mile is less to New 
York than to the other ports, but rather more; so that 
the position of the New York merchants would be 
made worse and not better by making the through 
rates in proportion to the cost of transportation 
by the chief New York roads. He might have 
shown also, historically, that the changes in the 
differences of rates to the different cities have been 
made in favor of New York and not against it; that 


| prevented by a reduction in the rates elsewhere which 
| will still leave a profit, we may be sure that the rail- 
| roads interested will attempt such a reduction to pro- 
tect themselves. 


Now, it is always desirable that the merchants at 


| the different cities should watch the course of business 


with them and their competitors, and be able to show 


| the fluctuations in its amount, and indicate the cause. 
If New York is losing business to Philadelphia and Bal- | 


not many years ago the agreed differences were very | timore, or other places, it should be brought to the 
much greater than they now are, and that the reduc-| notice of the railroad companies and the community; 


tion of these differences to the present very small 
amount has been obtained by the efforts—sometimes 
very costly efforts—of the New York railroads, with- 
out thanks or any recognition from the New York 
merchants. There wasa time not many years ago 


|and we should endeavor to ascertain the cause. It 
‘may be losing business, without fault of the railroads, 


and then they should not be called upon to prevent the 


| diversion, unless, atleast, it cannot be prevented other- | 
| wise. If it cannot, they, we may be sure, will be 
when the agreed rates on the lowest classes of freights | strongly tempted to interfere, and try to prevent the | 
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loss of traffic by accepting four, three, two cents, or one 
cent of profit when the rate formerly gave them five 
cents. That is, railroad companies are like other as- 
sociations that do business for gain ; they like to make 
all the profit they can, but notwithstanding that, and 
because of that, they prefer to accept a small profit 
and get business rather than charge what would yield 
a large profit and lose the business. 

Now we do not see that the evidence has been pre- 
sented to show that New York has been losing mer- 
chandise business to its rivals, not to say evidence that 
it has been losing business because of the difference in 
rates in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore. We 
have published statistics. recently, showing that New 
York has this year gained greatly in grain business, — 
compared with the other cities, and that it never re- 
ceived so small a proportion of the grain as when an 
attempt was made to make the rates to New York as 
low as to any other port. The recent rejoinder 
to Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Fink, however. states 
that the complaint not of the east-bound but 
of the rates. Now it would ex- 
tremely and valuable to have statistics 
of different branches of trade at the competing cities 
for a series of years, that we might know what the 
changes have been. The Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation, however, has not given us any such statis- 
tics. We know that the New York merchants com- 
plain of a loss of business, but that is almost a uni- 
versal complaint, heard in Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
in London and Liverpool, as well as in New York. If 
people buy less than they used to, that may be a bad 
thing for those who supply them, both in New York 
and Philadelphia, but it does not follow that the New 
York railroad rates are at fault: if they buy less in 
New York and more in Philadelphia proportionally, 
then we have a case for examination, and a reason for 
seeking the cause, 


is 
west-bound be 


interesting 


Now the only facts which have any bearing on this 
matter which have come to our knowledge are the sta- 
tistics of imports. These we take as they were given 
in the New York Times the other day, adding a column 
for the aggregate value of the imports of the four 
ports for each of the eight years : 


Values of Imports at Four Leading Ports for Eight Years. 








” Philadel 7) Total of 
Boston. phia. Baltimore.) New York. | four ports. 
' s 

1870 375,528,116 
1871 453,962,872 
1872 : 538,134,172 
1873 426,321,427, 549,085,487 
1874 395.133,622 503,095,202 
187: 368,637,580, 472,645,185 
1876, 311,712'910| 393,938,678 
1877. 330,031,959 414,301,827 











8 years.. 





o 423,542,941 170,827,561 204,067,934 2,902,253,103 3,700,78: 539 
This justifies the New York merchant's complaint of 
a decline in business: New York’s imports were 27 
per cent, less in 1876 and 2114 percent. lessin 1877 than 
in 1873, and a shrinkage of a hundred millions or more 
means disaster to many traders. But if we look at the 
figures for the other cities, and at the totals, we will 
see that New York's experience has not been peculiar. 
The total imports of the four ports were 28 per cent. 
less in 1876 and 2415 per cent. less in 1877 than in 1873. 
But we will understand the fluctuations better if we 
examine the percentages, which are given below: 


Percentages of imports at Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, for eight years. 


Philadel- Balti New 

Year Boston. phia. more. York. 
1870 ° 12.6 3.9 5.2 78.3 
1871 11.8 3.9 5.4 78.9 
1872 13.1 3.8 5.3 77.8 
1873 12.5 4.6 5.3 77.6 
1874 . 10.4 5.3 5.8 78.5 
EE aka untcdanieeartansarns . 11.0 5.1 5.9 78.0 
1876 . 9.4 5.7 5.7 79.2 
1877 10.2 4.7 5.4 79.7 
Total. ... 11.5 4.6 5.5 78.4 


Now what do we see here? Has New York’s share 
of the import business declined of late years? Just 
the contrary is the Its share was smallest in 
1873 and largest in 1877, and increased almost continu- 
ally from 1878 to 1877. The variations are, however, very 
small, and the proportion has been so nearly constant 
for the eight years as to indicate that the differences 
in railroad rates have had very little, if any, effect on 


sase. 


the imports at the different ports. When another 
port has gained it has not been at the expense 
of New York, but at that of one of the 


other three smaller cities. Of these only Philadelphia 
received a larger proportion in 1877 than its average 
proportion for the eight years, and its increase was but 
infinitesimal. So far as there has. been any change it 


| has been to the advantage of New York, which has re- 


ceived nearly four-fifths of the aggregate imports of 
the four ports. 

This of course does not prove that there has not been 
a diversion of some branches of imports from New 
York ; but it does show that whatever may have been 
lost in one direction has been gained in others. 

Thus a demand for the railroads to increase the pro- 
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portion of imports through New York is equivalent to 
demand that they shall destroy the import business of 
the other-ports. 

The truth is, it is very much more difficult to 
divert imports than exports from any place 
which has long had an established business. The 
chief articles -of export of this country are few 


in number and simple raw materiais—cotton, grain, | 


petroleum, meats and_ tobacco. There is little 
difficulty in supplying them by the cargo at any 
port which they can cheaply reach, and vessels will 
go wherever they can get cargoes at remunerative 
rates. There is a heavy export business at several 
southern ports, but no considerable import business 
south of Baltimore. For that are required capital, es- 
tablished firms, a great variety of business which will 
enable buyers to supply all their requirements in the 
single market,and the thousand small conveniences 
which are provided at great trade-centres, and 
are usually slow of growth and _ not easily 
transplanted. But as soon as a port which has 
no disadvantage in ocean rates has established a great 
machinery for bringing to it the export staples, it is 
sure of a considerable business when those staples are 
like those of this country—few in number and enocr- 
mous in quantity. It may have been a mistake to pro- 
vide the machinery, and it may be impossible to make 
it earn an adequate interest on the capital invested in 
it ; but it is sure to be used if any income at all can be 
earned with it. While the percentages’of the total im- 
ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore have been almost 
stationary, those of their exports have increased largely 


of late years, and this in spite of the great decrease | 


of the difference in inland rates in their favor. Thisis 


partly because of the greater extent of territory | 


reached by their railroads recently, but more, 
doubtless, because of the enormous decrease in 
through railroad rates of late years, which for the first 
time in the history of railroads have sometimes ap- 
proximated the rates by the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
and so have tended to destroy the advantage which 
New York had as the sole terminus of the canal, an 
advantage which did more than anything else to estab- 
lish its commercial supremacy, 


REASONABLE THROUGH RATES. 


We had supposed that by this time no one would or 
could complain that the through rates between the sea- 
board cities of the West are too high: Complaints of 
differences of rates have not been uncommon, especially 
when by a quarrel at one place it got its freight car- 
ried for less than cost while other places did not enjoy 
that privilege. But a committee of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation has recently made 
special complaint of the rates on west-bound freight, 
which since last February have been 75, 60, 50 and 40 
cents per 100 Ibs. for the four classes, from New York to 
Chicago. The reasons given for believing these rates to 
be excessive are, first, that the railroads are carrying 
fourth-class freight from Chicago to New York for 20 
cents or less, and that the New York Central & Hudson 
River Company is paying 8 per cent. dividends on a 


* capital in excess of the cost of its property. We are 


unable to see that the premises warrant the conclusion. 
We do not know that it was ever before set up that a 
railroad is bound to carry all its traftic at the lowest 
rate at which it carries any of it. The 
current lowest rate is about one-third of one 
cent per ton per mile. If the New York Cen- 
tral had carried all its freight at that rate last year, it 
would have had no net earnings instead of eleven and 
a half millions of dollars, and would only have been 
able to pay its working expenses because a net loss of 
about five and a half millions on its freight business 
would have been met by the profit on its passenger and 


miscellaneous business. It must be remembered that. 


if the rate on the lowest class of freight is usually 
lower from the West to the East than from the East to 
the West, the reverse is true of the higher classes, 
The last regular tariffs made for the two directions 
were, in cents per 100 lbs. : 


East-bound.... .......- POS, 90 70 30 
West-bound.. eeonersr ceed ea ee 60 50 40 


In the course of a railroad war the fourth-class east- 
bound rate has been reduced to 20 and 18 cents, and 
very likely to less. But if the west-bound rate on 
fourth-class freight should be reduced from 40 to 20 
cents to equal the east-bound rate, it will be only fair 
to advance the west-bound rates on the three upper 
classes for the same purpose, and if this is done it 
will probably be acceptable to the railroads. And 
this suggests the fallacy of the whole argument. 
Why did the March tariff from Chicago to New York 
make the rate $1.50 on first-class freight and only 
25 cents on grain? Doubtless on the average there 
are greater expenses connected with the transpor- 
tation of the first-class freight, but the excess of ex- 
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load, or to more than a very small fraction of that 


amount. Nomerchant need ask foran explanation, for | 


his daily practice familiarizes him with just such mat- 
ters. Only 25 cents was charged for grain because the 
railroads could not get the grain at a higher rate, 
or thought they could not, and this rate was supposed 
to leave a slight margin of profit. Higher rates were 
charged on other classes because they could and would 
pay them. Like every merchant, the railroad accepts 
various rates of profit on different branches of its busi- 
ness, content if on the whole a reasonable profit is real- 
ized, Just now, apparently, it is impossible to make 


‘any profit on through freight carried to the East. | 


But it does not follow that the railroads ought to sac- 
rifice all profits on their west-bound business. Any 
corner grocer can enlighten us on this subject. Why 
should he not be confined to the same percentage of 
| profits on teas and canned goods and the like that he 
gets on sugar?’ He will tell us that he makes nothing 
on sugar, or next to nothing, and he has his rent to 
pay. At this time east-bound freight is the sugar of 
railroad traffic. There is plenty of it hauled, but it 
does not contribute to interest, rents and dividends, 
This is especially an unfortunate argument for New 
York merchants to make. If rates are to be equalized, 
their goods must pay more and not less. Itis not sim- 
ply a question between east-bound and west-bound 
rates, but much more between through and local rates. 
, But rates are not to be equalized, and they cannot be 
equalized, though it is extremely desirable that some 
| way may be contrived by which the through traffic 
may be made to contribute a larger share of the net 
| earnings than it does at present. 

The other fact, given as evidence that the west- 
bound rates are excessive, is that the New York Cen- 
tral Company divides large profits. Admitting every- 
thing that is claimed as to the large percentage of 
profits made on the actual cost of this road, the 


| conclusion that for this reason through rates to the) 


| West should be reduced is most violent, Turning to 
| our grocer again, we might as well say to him, if he is 
| an exceptionally prosperous one, You are making 25 
| per cent. profit on the capital which you invested in 
your business twenty years ago ; therefore it is only fair 
that you should reduce the price of flour. ‘* Why 
flour ?” he will be likely to ask, after protesting against 
any reduction in his profits. At best there is but a 
moderate profit on west-bound freight, and it is freight 
of the kind which can best afford to pay a profit. 
There is very little of it the consumption of which is 
decreased by the amount of the transportation charge 


of certain articles has been chiefly due to the establish- 
ment of the manufacture of them in the West. 
A very young man can remember the time 
when there were considerable shipments of 
cheese from Western New York to the Northwest. 
Train-loads of cheese are now hauled in the other di- 
rection. When a railroad is called upon to prevent a 
decline of business of this kind, the demand is vir- 
tually that it should set up a protective tariff in favor 
of the old country and against the new one. It is al- 
ways best for a railroad manager to hear the com- 
munity at both ends of his line before changing rates 
under such circumstances. In the case of the trunk 
lines. the. West has something to say on such matters, 
and the Westis big, has a loud voiee, and will be neard. 

But, through traffic aside, does it appear that the 
trunk lines are making extravagant profits? We can- 
not answer this by the results on the New York Cen- 
tral alone. The New York Central is but one road out 
of adozen or more which carry the through traffic, 
and it carries but half of the distance between New 
York and the great traffic centre of the Northwest, 
and carries but one-third of the through traffic out of 
New York. The Erie, which carries as much from 
New York as the New York Central, pays no dividends 
and interest on only a very small proportion of its fund- 
ed debt. The Pennsylvania Railroad has ceased to pay 
dividends. The Baltimore & Ohio, which has invested 
many millions in adding to its property without add- 
ing to its capital stock, has reduced its dividends from 
10 to 6 per cent. The Great Western of Canada and 
the Michigan Central, which formed the northern 
connection of the New York Central with Chi- 
cago, have not paid dividends for years; the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, which used to 
pay 4 per cent., half-yearly, paid 1 per cent. 
for the last half-year. The Atlantic & Great 
Western pays neither dividends nor interest. The 
Grand Trunk pays interest only on a very small frac- 
tion of its total capital. Taking the roads which carry 


r ge : Les - | 
penses could not possibly amount to $250 per car- 


when it is highest, and the diminution in the shipments | 
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millions of dollars since 1873, and yet because 
one of them has continued to be _ profitable 
it is gravely proposed, not by  grangers § un- 
familiar with business and business principles, but 
by New York merchants, that a further reduction be 
made in the rates on a traffic carried by all of them. 
And the rates complained of are not high rates, but 
very low ones, such as were never known in this coun- 
try until recently, now hardly to be matched in any 
European country, as the current east-bound rates cer- 
tainly never have been anywhere. 


Grain Movement by Lake and Rail, 


In our issue of June 21 we examined the course of 
, the shipments of grain from the eight leading North- 
| western markets both by lake and by rail, for the five 
| weeks from April 28 to June 1 for five years, those 
| being the first five weeks of the season in which navi- 
gation had been fully open every year. We en- 
deavored to ascertain what progress had been made in 
diverting the grain shipments from the lake vessels to 
| the railroads by the very low rates that have prevailed 
|recently, and especially in 1876 and 1878. We found 
| that the great diversion that was effected by a 20-cent 
;rate in 1876, when there was a great deal of grain to 
| be moved, was not continued this year, with a heavy 
;movement also, though rail rates were even lower, 
/and we concluded that the railroads did not appear to 
‘be able to compete successfully with the lake vessels 
for grain going through to the seaboard. 

We now have returns for five more weeks, and for 
| the ten weeks that navigation has been open every 
year the figures are as follows : 


Per c’t. 
Year. By lake. By rail. Total. by rail 
1874 28,875,386 9,782,233 38,657,619 25.3 
1875 .. , 18,176,834 10,042, 7: 28,219,582 35.6 
1876 : % .. 21,873,478 19,960,492 41,833,970 47.8 
1877 veececees 18,078,975 8,336,406 26,415,381 31.6 
1878. 26,648,322 12,933,572 39,581,894 32.7 


The railroads have carried more than one-half more 
this year than last, but the lake vessels have increased 
their traffic in about the same proportion, and the rail- 
roads have not carried two-thirds as much as in 1876, 
when the total shipments were a little larger. The 
total increase this year over last for the ten weeks has 
been 13,166,500 bushels, of which the railroads have 
got 4,597,200 bushels, or 35 percent., and the lake ves- 
| sels 8,569,300 bushels, or 65 per cent. Yet the rail rates 
have been probably, on the average, lower than was 
ever known before. 

The advantage of the vessels has been greater in the 
last half of the period than in the first half, though 
rail rates were probably lower rather than higher in 
the last half. When we compared the shipments for 
the first five weeks in our issue of June 21, we found 
that this year the railroads had carried 37.4 per cent. 
of the total shipments. During the last five weeks 
their share was but 25.8 per cent. The total shipments 
for the last five weeks were about 7,300,000 smaller, but 
the rail shipments were not half as great as in the first 
five weeks. Comparing with the previous year, in the 
| five weeks ending July 6, 3,173,000 bushels more grain 

in all were shipped from the Northwestern markets, 
| but in the shipments by rail there was only an increase 
| of 745,000 bushels, or but 234¢ per cent. of the total. 

It thus appears that not even by unprofitable rates 
have the railroads been able to divert a considerable 
portion of the grain from the lakes. This proportion has 
been smaller than in 1875, before the current low rail 

| rates were dreamed of, and the amount is not one-third 
| greater than in 1874 (when the total shipments were a 
| little less), though the average rates received for carry- 
| ing have been probably not half so great. 
| If all the grain shipped by rail had gone through to 
|New York, we estimate that the gross receipts from it 
| for the ten weeks this year could not have been more 
| than $1,250,000, which is shared by more than 4,500 
| miles of railroad. That there has been any profit to 
any Of the roads from it, we do not believe, but at cur- 
rent rates those which carry the most of it even can- 
|not have added very greatly to their gross earnings 
| by this branch of traffic. 

While the business of 1878 for the ten weeks cannot 
have brought in much more than about $1,250,000 to 
the railroads between the Northwestern markets and 
the seaboard, that of 1874, which was a quarter less, 

| probably brought them about $2,100,000, The differ- 
| ence in the proportion. of net earnings of course must 
|be much greater, as there certainly was some profit 
'from the traffic in 1874. 


What Was Done at Saratoga. 
| There were two separate and distinct matters considered 
| and acted upon at Saratoga last week, one being the settle- 


| ment of the relations of Vanderbilt roads, and chiefly of the 


the through traffic as a whole, their tale is one of dis- Michigan Central and the Lake Shore, with each other and 
aster and not of prosperity. Their market value, as | to some extent with their connections, and the other a divi- 
shown by the prices of their stocks and bonds, has de- | gion of the St. Louis live stock shipments. As we said last 
clined, calculating roughly, as much as two hundred_| week, the Michigan Central and the Lake Shore, the two 
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oldest roads to Chicago, have from the beginning been ac- 
tive competitors, and as such hive maintained and have had 
to maintain formidable organizations to secure traffic as 
against each other. Now that the two roads have come un- 
der the direction of one president, it has for the first time | 
become possible to discontinue these expensive organizations | 
so far as they are not required from the competition with | 
other roads. They include freight lines as well as agencies, 
and agencies at a large number of places off the lines of the 
roads. 


These can be consolidated where they cannot be dis- 


i | 
continued, and so a considerable economy can _ be ef- | 


fected. It is not always remembered that these two | 
roads have been competitors for a large part of | 
their local freight as well as for that to and from) 


their common terminus at Chicago. The Lake Shore’s 
branches to the north and the Michigan Central’s fewer | 
branches to the south give both the companies stations | 
at Detroit, Jackson, Albion, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids and 

Lansing, Mich., and South Bend, Ind. ; and the roads of other | 
companies which cross these two lines increase somewhat the | 
number of local competing points. A very large share of | 
the local traffic of both roads in Michigan was thus subject 

to the competition which so often renders it wholly unprofit- 
able. At Saratoga the business of these points was divided 
and the roads will hereafter be represented at them by a 
common agent, from which may be expected some increase 
in receipts and a decrease of expenses at once. But the 
heavy expenses for agencies have been at the large cities, 
especially in Chicago, New York and Boston. The concen- 
tration of agencies at these points is not yet, we believe, fully 
settled, but it is intended to effect it in some way. At most 
of the competing points one of the fast freight lines will rep- 
resent both companies. And this suggests that the union of 
these two roads under one management will render a consol- 
idation of freight lines possible. The Blue Line and the Red 
Line have been especially representatives of the two roads. 
Both run over the same roads from Boston and New York to 
Buffalo or Suspension Bridge. If the Michigan Central and 
the Lake Shore work together they will no longer need so 
many organizations of this kind, and doubtless will find 
economy in the simplification. 

As to the relations of the Michigan Central with its old 
connections through Canada, Mr. Vanderbilt generously of- 
fered to leave to the arbitration of Mr. Thomas A. Scott the 
question of the division of traffic between the Great Western 
and the Canada Southern, and we understand that the Great 
Western has accepted this offer of arbitration. 

Some of the newspapers have had the wildest and most 
extravagant stories to tell of what was to be done with the 
roads, even charging that the deliberate purpose had been 
formed to destroy the profits of the Lake Shore by aggran- 
dizing the Michigan Central. What has been actually done 
has been to advance the interest of both companies by a 
considerable reduction of expenses, and by measures which 
will} probably {result insome increase of earnings. The 
rates on the greater part of the competitive traffic, of course, 
cannot be controlled by these roads alone, but even without 
a combination with other roads, working together they are 
in position to lessen the chances of some of the conflicts 
which have resulted in carrying a great deal of traftic with- 
out profit. 

The live-stock business out of St. Louis has caused a great 
deal of trouble of late years. It has not been a very impor- 
tant business very long, and the competition for it has va- 
ried more than at Chicago, where it has long been a most 
important traffic. By the agreement at Saratoga the Chi- 
cago & Alton is admitted to a share of the traffic, sending 
its business east by the Michigan Central and the Canada 
Southern; but the percentage to be alloted to each line was 
left to be settled at a future meeting; but it will be settled 
by arbitration, we believe, if the several lines do not agree. 

The work begun at Saratoga can be continued to advan- 

tage doubtless, and so far as the Vanderbilt roads are con- 
cerned doubtless will be. But it is also to be hoped, and by 
many it seems to be expected, that when the relations of the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central with each other have 
been adjusted, there will be another effort, and this time 
with good chances of success, to effect a general agreement 
for the division of east-bound traffic. 


Drinker’s Tunneling, Explosive Compounds and Rock 
Drills.* 





Some time since an eminent engineer said to the writer 
that he preferred to finish his work and then read books on 
the subject; and, considering the very bookish quality of 
many of the works on engineering, the plan is not without 
its advantages. 

The book of Mr. Drinker, copious extracts from which 
have appeared in these columns, is not, however, one that a 
tunnel engineer or contractor could advantageously neglect 
till the completion of his work. Instead of being born of an | 
idea that a book on this subject would sell, its motive has | 


apparently grown from the wants and experiences found in | 





| 
“* Tunneling, Explosive Compounds and Rock Drills: Giving the | 
details of practical tunnel work; the constituents and properties | 
of modern explosive compounds; the principles of blasting; the | 
history of the rise of machine rock-drilling. and detailed descrip- | 
tions of the various rock drills and air-compressors in use. Also, 
descriptions of the European and American systems of timbering | 
and arching, and tables giving the dimensions and cost of over 
seventeen hundred tunnels, from notes furnished by engineers 
and railroad comments in Europe, North and South America and 
New Zealand, with a history of tunneling during the thirty-four 
centuries succeeding the reign of Rameses ft By Henry & 
Drinker, E. M., uate of the School of Mines, Lehigh Univer- 
sity; Member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. I- 
lustrated with about one thousand cuts set in the text, and several 
large folding 
of the Nesquehoning, the Musconetcong and the Hoosac Tunnels, 
ete. ete.” Quarto, pp. vi., 1,031, xliv. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons 


poses, comprising geological and working Bony } 
1 
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constructing a tunnel in exceptionally heavy ground, for 
this country. After citing, in his preface, Simms’ admirable 
brochure on the English system of timbering, the author 
says: 


‘“*There is, however, at the present time, no treatise proper 
(in the English language) on tunneling considered as an art 
in itself. 5 28 Mr. Clark’s edition of Simms’ just referred to, 
and in many isolated publications running through the vari- 
ous scientific periodicals, and in the transactions of the Eng- 
lish and American engineering societies, we have various 
accounts of the construction of individual tunnels, but no 
generalization of the principles involved, such as Rziha has 
set the example for in his ‘ Lehrbuch der Gesammten Tunnel- 
baukunst.’ 

“Tunneling, however, is so eminently an art born of prac- 
tical experience, that a mere statement of principles, with- 
out a comprehensive array of facts behind them, would be of 
little value. In an attempt to gain the latter, and to fill 
even partially the need of a work on the subject, the author 
has endeavored to interest his fellow-members of the profes- 
sion in the preparation of the present treatise. Circulars and 
blank forms, in English, French and German, were prepared 
and distributed among the various railways of the world. 
Returns were duly received from the United States, Canada, 
Brazil, Peru, Chili, England, Australia, New Zeuland, 


France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, 


and Spain. 
a 
will be seen in the chapters on European systems of work) 
the gist of the opinions expressed by the best European 
writers. The works of Rziha, Schoen, Lorenz, Zwick, Pres- 
sel and Kauffmann, Becker, Fontenay, De Bauve, Lanino, 
Stapff, Serlo, Coladon and Trauzl, with others, have been 
carefully gone over, and the portions thought to be capable 
of general application have been translated, and, where pos- 
sible, condensed, and made part of the present work, credit 
having, of course, been given to the respective authors. 

““The work covers in all a record of the lessons taught by 
the construction of nearly 2,000 (1,970) tunnels, and the 
author submits it to the profession with the earnest hope 
that, in passing judgment on the manner in which he has ac- 
complished his task, the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered in its execution will be considered.” 


Italy 
* 


The responses received and the work applied are given in | 
Of these the | 


the 23 chapters into which the work is divided. 
first two are historical, embracing sketches of early tunnel 
works from the time of Rameses II., the controversy over 
the introduction of gunpowder, etc., and a very full chron- 
ological table showing the leading events in drilling and 
blasting to 1876. 


Chapter ITI. deals with modern explosives—gunpowder, | 


gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, the various combinations of 
nitro-glycerine with absorbents or slower explosives, ending 
with a list of American patents. The distinction between 
detonations, or explosions of the first order, and simple ex- 
plosions, or explosions of the second order, is clearly defined, 
and the author has made some valuable experiments on the 
effect of ‘‘dopes” or explosives proper when mixed with 
nitro-glycerine. It has been widely held that the addition of 
mealed nitrate of soda powders, or substances of that kind, 
to nitro-glycerine could but decrease the force of the deto- 
nation. Others held that, asin ordinary blasting all of the 
powder was not burned, we did not know its strength, 
and that nitro-glycerine acted as a detonative having the 
same effect on a large charge of gun powder that a heavy 
fulminate cap has on a small charge, i. e., changing the effect 
from an explosion to a detonation. André, as cited by 
Drinker, page 73, says of lithofracteur (the remark ap- 
plies, with more or less force, to all compounds of nitro- 
glycerine with a dope): 


‘*One of the cases seems to have been reached ‘in which 


the several ingredients are of such a nature and in such pro- | 


portions that they are capable of acting toward each other 
ina manner that tends to promote rapid and perfect com- 
bustion ;’ that it is among the few of the compounds that 
have been tried which, ‘ based upon a true chemical knowl- 
edge, have in a more or less satisfactory degree attained the 
end proposed, and are likely to assume in the future an im- 
portance which is not yet accorded to them.’ ” 

To satisfy himself fully as to the support given by the 
facts in the case to these theories, Mr. Drinker went, in June 
and again in September, 1877, to the factory of the Ameri- 
can Giant Powder Company, and, with the assistance of 
experts, made careful trials, that are detailed with illustra- 
tions and discussed, pages 75 to 84. It would require too 
much space to give the experiments entire, interesting as 
they are. They may be summarized as follows: The ex- 
periments were of three kinds, viz., with a ball and socket, 
with a mortar, and with a pressure-gauge. The experi- 
ments of the first kind were not very important, except that 
they corroborated those that followed. 
ball weighing 28'¢ Ibs., the following results were obtained: 

““(1) Charge = 5 dwt. No. 2 dynamite. Ball thrown 620 


t. 

‘© (2) Charge = 48 grains nitro-glycerine. (This being the 
amount of pure nitro-glycerine contained in combination 
in 5 dwt. of No. 2 dynamite.) Ball thrown 885 feet. 

‘** (3) Charge = 5 dwt. rifle powder. (Hazard’s American 
sporting powder, $1 per Ib.) Ball thrown 248 feet. 

“(4) Charge = 5 dwt. X X dynamite. (This dynamite 
was composed of only 4 per cent. of nitro-glycerine with an 
explosive base.) Ball thrown 256 feet. 

“The latter two experiments were simply to show that a | 
dynamite holding a very small percentage only of nitro- 

xlycerine will, when mixed with an explosive base, give a 
blasting powder exceeding the best rifle powder in 
strength.” 

The pressure-gauge consisted essentially of an iron block 
in which a steel piston was fitted; a piece of iron with a cup- 
shaped cavity in the bottom, to hold the charge, rested on 
this; and under the piston truncated cones of lead were 
placed, the amount of shock communicated to the piston 
being registered by the compression of the cones. 

‘“ The small truncated cones of lead averagedin diameter 
at top 0.815 in. ; at bottom, 0.797 in. ;mean diameter = 0.806 
in. The height of the cone was in each case carefully measured 
before and after compression by a micrometer screw measur- 
| ing to thousandths of an inch. 

** Each separate test was repeated a sufficient number of 
times to eliminate errors of accident.” 


The following table gives the result of the experiments 


**Tn addition, the author has endeavored to give (as | 


With the mortar, | 
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with the pressure-gauge in terms of the mean compressions 
of the cones: 





Mean com- 
pression 
in inches. 
I. Charge = lexploder ......... . wi sasuid cena 0.175 
II, (A) Charge, 75 per cent. nitro-glycerine, 25 per cent. 
STIRS |» nina 600 cnc shaddecsaceneniogemas .738 
II. (B) Charge, 1.125 grammes pure nitro-glycerine.... 0.753 
( Nitro-glycerine, 75................00+- ) 
ITI. Charge, < Saltpetre, Ee ee ee ~ 0.770 
Sawdust, _ ERAS AA ) 
( Nitro-glycerine, 40.................... ) 
IV. (A) Charge, < Saltpetre, DE ous <odsbewondhonses’ - 0.703 
Sawdust, sina ies scat elalie ) 
IV. (B) Charge, 0.600 gramme nitro-glycerine........... 0.601 
Vv. Charge, 0.900 gramme pure nitro-glycerine..... 0.700 
VI. (A) Charge, 1.5 grammes XX powder.... ........... 0.598 
VI. (B) Charge, 0.09 gramme pure nitro-glycerine 0.263 
VI. (C) Charge, 1.5 grammes American sporting powder, 4 
ey Fr eye ae 0.056 
VI. (D) Charge, 1.5 grammes American sporting powder, 
gk A er Pere eer 0.417 
Vil. Charge, 0.200 gramme pure nitro-glycerine..... 0.406 
Vill. Charge, 0.400 gramme pure nitro-glycerine .... 0.516 
Ix ASS OO Eoin 
xX Charge, 0.700 gramme pure nitro-glycerine..... 0.644 
|; XI Charge, 0.800 gramme pure nitro-glycerine..... 0.672 
te SN aa “mae 
XIII Charge, 1.0 gramme pure nitro-glycerine ....... 0.730 
It will be observed that as between IV. (A) and V. ‘a 


charge of 0.900 gramme of pure nitro-glycerine gave prac- 
| tically the same compression as a charge of 1.5 grammes of 
| the mixture IV. (A). * * We therefore see that as the pro- 
| portions of pure nitro-glycerine in IV. (A) and V. are as 6 :9, 
| that in IV. (A) the nitro-glycerine does two-thirds of the 
work; in other words. that an explosive dope composed of 1 
| sawdust to 4 saltpetre, when mixed in the proportion of 40 
| parts of nitro-glycerine to 60 of dope, adds one-half to the 
effective strength of the nitro-glycerine. This compound is 
| the ordinary commercial giant powder (or dynamite) No. 

2.” “The tests, from VII. to XIII. inclusive, serve no prac- 
| tical object except to show or gauge the pressures exerted 
| by the increasing charges used.” 

Of the preceding experiments Mr. Drinker says: 

‘The above trials appeared to so conclusively demonstrate 
| the fact that an explosive dope does add effective strength 
| to a nitro-glycerine compound, that it did not seem neces- 
| sary to pursue the question further.” 
| And, until more exhaustive and carefully-conducted ex- 
periments show to the contrary, the above must be regarded 
as a conclusive settlement of the question. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that in December 
| last the Atlantic Giant Powder Company, in a suit for in- 
| fringement against a vender of vulcanite, obtained a decis- 
|ion from a judge in Massachusetts to the effect that mealed 
| powder in connection with nitro-glycerine is inexplosive. 
| This decision will probably go down to posterity with that 
of the New York judge who decided that the Gilbert Ele- 
| vated Railroad was a tubular structure. It also destroys all 
| interest, except to the historian, in dynamites not manufac- 

tured by the Atlantic Giant Powder Company, apparently 
stopping any one else from manufacturing or using any 
| blasting compound composed in part of nitro-glycerine, un 
| less it may be nitro-glycerine and fulminate of mercury. 
| The available knowledge as to the strength of nitro-gly- 
| cerine and its different compounds under varying conditions 
| of detonators, temperature and moisture is very meagre, it 
having been largely used by men incapable of either gener- 
| alization or analysis, and it is to be regretted that Mr. Drin- 
| ker did not continue his experiments until he had covered 
| detonators of different weight and varying quantities of 
fulminate of mercury and chlorate of potash, and tested the 
effect of low temperature and water on nitro-glycerine and 
|dynamites. The use of dynamites, on account of their 
greater efficiency, safety and cheapness, is now so universal 
| that the experiments would be of general interest, and no 
one who has closely watched blasting operations needs be 
| assured of the economical advantages that would accrue 
from experiments conducted with the same intelligence and 
| care as those referred to above. 
| Chapter IV. is on the principles of blasting, with notes on 
the progress made in tunnels driven by hand labor and black 
| powder, 

Chapter V. treats of air compressors and machine rock- 
drills, going very fully into the history and rationale of both 
subjects with the aid of about 70 illustrations. The various 
|compressors, boring machines, percussion and diamond 
drills are taken up and the weight, pressure, length of stroke, 
valves, moving parts, chucks and bits are discussed from 
both the theoretical and practical standpoint. 
| In regard to the weight of drills, the author says: 

‘If the machines are mounted on frames or carriages, and 
moved on wheels, we would say make the machines very 
heavy; but if they are to be portable, and frequently dis- 
mounted in moving them, then they should be as light in 
weight as can be made consistent with simplicity in con- 
struction and strength in every part.” The necessity for 
properly disposed weight should have been more strongly ac- 
cented. No one, probably, doubts its advantages for ma- 
chines mounted on carriages, but in the case of tunnels or 
other large works, extra machines are almost always on hand; 
while as portable machines are generally used no extra ones 
are procured, and breaks entail stoppage of the work until 
repairs are made, the use of a derrick and a heavier ma- 
chine would generally result in an economy. Inventors 
have nearly ruined themselves and manufactuers have in- 
jured their customers by the extreme lightness and conse- 
quent weakness of the machines they have sent out. 

The chapter ends with a list of American and English drill 
patents. 

These three chapters refer to open-cut rock work as well 
as to tunneling, and will probably be found of more general 
interest and value than any others. 

Chapter VI.contains very full memoirs on the Nesquehoning, 
Musconetcong, Hoosac, Sutro, Mont Cenis and St. Gothard 

| tunnels. Commencing as it does with the use of power drills 


| 
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and black powder in the Nesquehoning Tunnel, it brings the 
narrative to the present time, recording the best practice 
with the American system of centre-cut blasting, and gives 
abundant data for comparison with the European practice in 


| 


the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels. This chapter | 


alone would form a better treatise on rock tunneling than 
anything heretofore attainable by an English reader. 

The portion of the work, however, of most interest to tun- 
nel-men and miners is comprised in Chapters VII. to XIIL., in- 
cluding treating of the various systems of timbering, arching 
centres, with a comparison of the English, Belgian, German, 
and Austrian and American systems of timbering and exca- 
vating. To this the author has devoted over 400 illustrations 
and about the same number of pages, giving very full illus- 
trations, both by cuts and text, of the capabilities and fail- 
ures of the various systems, and tables of the amount of 
timber used. The chapter on the principles of timbering is 
very clear and succinct, and while there is no attempt at fine 
writing, even a non-professional reader will not lay down 


the description of the Cristina Tunnel until he has read it | ing, befitting what we may call a monumental work, which | 


through. 
Chapter XIV., on shaft building, in addition to notes on 
sinking and timbering ordinary shafts, gives clear statements 


of the Guibal, Kind-Chandron and long-hole or diamond- | foot and dollar. Measurements, however, have been trans- | 


drill system as practiced in the Pennsylvania coal regions. 

Chapters XV., XVI. and XVII. treat respectively of 
‘“Open-Cut Tunnels and Portals,” ‘‘ Reconstructions and 
Enlargements ” and ‘‘ Breaks and Falls.” 

Under the head of ‘‘Sub-Aqueous Tunneling,” we have de- 
scribed, in Chapter XVIIL., the Thames tunnels, the various 
tunnels built by Mr. Chesbrough, and the particularly unfor 
tunate one on Mr. Chesbrough’s plan built at Cleveland. 

Chapter XTX. gives illustrations of tunnel cross-sections, 
and Chapter XXIII. is tabular, giving about all the desirable 
data regarding the depth, grade, material, cost, etc., etc., of 
over 1,700 tunnels. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to ‘“‘Geological Con- 
siderations,” ‘‘ Tunnel Ventilation” and ‘‘ Tunnel Survey- 
ing.” In regard to the latter subject, the author says : 

‘“‘ Tf there is any branch of engineering more than others 
in which there is no royal road for the engineer, it is that of 
tunneling. A veteran in the profession (Mr. W. Milnor 
Roberts) once said on this point to the author: ‘From the 
laying out of a line of tunnel to its final completion, the 
work may be either a series of experiments (made at the ex- 
pense of the proprietors of the project, or a series of judi- 
cious —— of the results of previous — No 
rigid rules can be established in advance. e engineer 
must grasp all the kaown, probable and possible circum- 
stances of each case, and act accordingly. Good judgment, 
aided by appropriate experience, must be the principal de- 

yxendence for a safe solution of any such Pog sng If this be 
a failure may easily happen. In fact, in regard to all 
civil engineering, the first requisite is judgment, the 
second requisite is good judgment and the final requisite is 
GOOD JUDGMENT. A canal or railroad company may secure 
this in two ways—one by paying for an engineer who has it, 
the other by paying an engineer and his cost in getting 
it.) * * 

Also ‘‘ our contractors in America have been so far largely 
our true tunnel engineers, and with them the details of the 
work have frequently to be left to subordinates, who work 
on a strict rule-of-thumb poe le. A contrary rule has 
prevailed in Europe, especially on the continent : there con- 
tract work is as much in favor as here, but the supervision 
and direction of all the work is in the hands of thoroughly 
educated, experienced engineers, and the consequence has 
been that the ee of tunneling have been more care- 
fully studied out. hen a difficult piece of work has been 
met, its record has been laid up for future general use, not 
entombed as a trade secret in the breast of the contractor 
who built it; the ultimate result of this enlightened policy 
has been to largely decrease the dangers and cost, as well as 
the time consumed in tunnel construction.” 

While acknowledging the author’s greater experience, his 
reviewer would take exception to the first clause in the 
foregoing sentence, having found that generally while the 
contractor is a first-rate engineer when the work goes 
smoothly, he on the appearance of real danger retires to 
his office and allows the engineer the option of either as- 
suming charge of work until the difficulty is surmounted, 
or standing the delay and expense of a re-letting, emerging, 
however, in time to go before the directors and claim extra 
compensation for the danger and distress he has suffered 
during the break. 

Under the head of the junction of the lines, we are told 
that east and west of the central shaft into Hoosac.Tunnel 
the variations were ,; and ,°; of an inch, or 1 in 130,557; 
the error in Mont Cenis was 10 times this. It may be 
doubted from reading of the care taken to insure this ac- 
curacy if the expense necessary to accomplish it did not ex- 
ceed the probable saving. 

The chapter ends with notices of experiments made on the 
vibration caused by railroad trains passing through tunnels, 
which will be of melancholy interest to those property- 
owners on Sixth avenue who remember the possibilities of 
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notice of the various batteries used in exploding group and 
mine blasts. It isa pleasure to commend the work for its 
fullness and logical arrangement as well as the industry dis- 
played in its production. 
Whatever the pecuniary reward may be, the author will 
have the satisfaction of having produced a standard author- 
ity on the subject. 

A book of more than a thousand quarto pages on heavy 
| paper naturally makes animposing volume. The profusion | 
| with which it is illustrated may be judged by the fact that 
| the last plate in the volume is numbered 1,086, and some of 

the large folding plates are not numbered. The engrav- 
ings, too, are really illustrations. Most or all of them are 
| executed by a photographic process, and some, especially 
| those of machinery on a small scale, are not well printed, 
| but in all or nearly all cases they are perfectly clear, and 


| altogether the book makes an appearance creditable to the 


| publishers—with a handsome, clear, slightly tinted page 
| with wide margins, and neat and strong half-morocco bind- 
' will be the world’s great treasury of information on the sub- 
| jects treated in it. 

| The standards of measurement and value adopted, are the 


lated into meters, which will render the information accessi- 

| ble to members of the profession who live in Boston. 

| : 
Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Junction & Breakwater.—The Rehoboth Branch is com- 
pleted from Lewes, Del., east by south to Rehoboth Beach, 6 
miles, 

Lake Erie & Louisville.—The Celina Division is extended 
west to Celina, O., 5 miles. 

Indianapolis, Decatur d& Springfield.—Extended from 
Montezuma, Ind., east by north to Bruin, 19 miles. 

Grayville & Mattoon.—Extended from a point two miles 
north of Prairie City, Ill., northward to Mattoon, 18 miles. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The Iowa & Dakota 
Division is extended from Algona, Ia., west to Emmetsburg, 
25 miles. 

Chicago & Alton.—Track on the Kansas City Extension 
is laid for 27 miles southwestward from Mexico, Mo. 

This is a total of 100 miles of new railroad, making 791 
miles completed in the United States in 1878, against 710 
miles reported for the corresponding period in 1877, 846 in 
1876, 457 in 1875, 727 in 1874, and 1,578 in 1873. 


75, 72 





LOCOMOTIVES FOR STREET RAILROADs were treated at 
the recent session of the British Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at Paris in a paper by M. Mallet, a French engi- 
neer, who designed the compound locomotive used on a 
French watering-place road, which we illustrated a few 
months ago, and who seems to make a special study of loco- 
motive engineering. In his paper he discussed the com- 
pressed air, hot-water and simple steam engines which have 
been used in Europe, and came to the conclusion that the 
chief requisites of an engine fitted for street work are a 
boiler of large capacity, chiefly asa storehouse of steam 
when it must be used faster than it canbe made; a motive 
apparatus consisting of two cylinders of unequal sizes, to be 
worked as a compound engine, except when exceptionally 
great power is required, as in starting and on grades, when 
steam could be used directly in both cylinders; such a dispo- 
sition of the mechanism as to keep it as high as possible above 
the-ground, and protected from dust and mud; as few axles 
as possible, and those as close as possible, to enable the 
engine to run around short curves, and he thought that two 
driving axles coupled would always be enough, and that 
one would be better with a level track, when the engines 
might never need much exceed 13,000 Ibs. in weight. A 
condensing apparatus he believed to be needless; the noise 
of the escaping steam could be sufficiently diminished by the 
use of numerous orifices, or by the arrangements already in 
use, and if coke were used, neither steam nor smoke need be 
troublesome. In the discussion that followed much stress 
was laid on the great tractive power needed on street rail- 
roads as compared with ordinary railroads. Mallet had said 
that while 9 to 10 lbs. tractive were sufficient to move a ton 
on a railroad, at least 161¢ lbs. were required ona tram- 


the Winterthur Works, said that the resistance sometimes 
was as much as 44 Ibs. per ton. Mr. Hughes, of Loughbor- 
ough, whose street engines are perhaps more used than any 
others in Europe, said that in Glasgow the cost of hauling 


road, and often 22 to 26 Ibs. But Mr. Charles Brown, of | 


by his engine was about 1114 cents per mile, and by two | 


horses it was 14 cents a mile. But he expressly stated that 


the Central Underground. the locomotives could not compete with one-horse cars, | 
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these are by water, though the railroads offer cheap trips on 
several lines. There has been a great increase in the boats 
engaged in the excursion business to Coney Island and 
Rockaway, the distance to the first place being about ten 
miles, and to Rockaway twice as far by water. Very fine 
steamers now sell round-trip tickets to Rockaway for 25 
cents; one of the railroads from Brooklyn to Coney island 
has reduced its charge for the round trip from 40 to 25 cents, 
which, however, is not a very low rate, considering that the 
distance is less than six miles. But the Long Island Rail- 
road offers really cheap transportation with its round-trip 
tickets to Rockaway for 25 cents, the distance being 20 miles 
ormore. This isa business which can be enormously increased 
by low rates, and low rates for passengers, with large trains 
and full trains, willpay. In thiscase, however, the steamboats 
hardly leave the railroad any alternative, for they not only 
offer a cheap ride, but a most beautiful and refreshing one, 
| part of it being on the open sea. On the Hudson, too, cheap 
| traveling is to be had. A fine boat takes passengers from 
| New York to Newburg (60 miles) and return for 50 cents. 
But the climax of cheapness is capped by the regular night 
boats to Albany and Troy; one line advertises deck passage 
at 25 cents and the other at ten cents for the 150 miles. It 
is well to observe, however, that there are, and will be, few 
deck passengers on any terms; the great bulk of those who 
| travel preferring and being able to pay for a place to sleep 
when they travel at night. But one of the lines charges but 
50 cents for cabin passage, and the other, whose boats are 
palaces, but a dollar, and $1.50 for the round trip, and in 
connection with the Delaware & Hudson's railroad line from 
Troy to Saratoga it makes a rate of $1.70 from New York 
to Saratoga, 32 miles being by rail. To the east- 
| ward also there is an epidemic of cheapness, inciting all 
| New York to go to Boston, and all Boston to go to New York. 
The advertised rate by steamboat to Stonington, Providence 
| or Fall River, and thence by rail, being $1.50, to which most 
| travelers will add the price of a state-room. Some of these 
boats have norivals for elegance, except on the Hudson, and 
| hardly there. Probably most of the travel between New 
| York and Boston is by the rail and steamboat lines, as by 
them the journey can be made in the night with great com- 
| fort, but the reduction in the rate this way (it has usually 
| been $5, instead of $1.50), does not seem to have affected 
| the all-rail Boston rate. 





| FINANCING is usually a very costly operation with 
| new railroads in this country, and it has often been the sub- 
| ject of remark that English companies had an immense ad- 
| vantage because they could always get money easily. But 
| the case of a sick English company where Sir Edward Wat- 
kin was recently called in to consult indicates that even at 
| the financial centre of the world brokers’ commissions may 
make frightful inroads in the capital raised for construction. 
| The East London was the company, which in raising about 
| $17,000,000 had expended about $5,000,000 for discounts, 
financial agents’ charges and commissions, and interest. In 
1872 the company began to raise money through Baron 
Grant, or rather it would seem that Baron Grant began to 
raise money through the company. Since that time for the 
conduct of the operations by which the company realized 
considerably less than $5,000,000, he received &860,000, or 
an average of 17 per cent. From one issue of debenture 
stock the company realized $450,000 and Baron Grant 
$100,000. 





| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

| The Railway Builder: A handbook for estimating the 
| probable cost of American railway construction and equip- 
| ment; by Wm. J. Nicolls, Civil Engineer. Philadelphia: 
| Henry Carey Baird & Co. 

This is a very neat little pocket volume of 231 pages, 314 ~ 
|51¢in. The author states in his preface that ‘the work has 
been prepared, not for the critical savant, but for the daily 
use of practical railroad men, those not conversant with 
engineering formulas or manufacturers’ processes, to enable 
them to familiarize themselves with the subject and to 
assist them in estimating the probable cost of constructing 
and equipping an American railway.” In this statement the 
author has, to a certain extent, disarmed criticism. The 
savant—by which is presumably meant the skilled railroad 
man—is warned off at once. But though we have no right 
to complain of incompleteness, it is always reasonable to 
demand, first, that all explicit statements shall be correct; 
and, secondly, that all generalizations shall tend to convey 
correct impressions. We regret to say that the treatise be- 
fore us is open to criticism in both these respects. 

The author treats of ‘“‘ Field Operations” (26 pp.), ‘ Pre- 
liminary Surveys” (12 pp.), ‘‘ Cost of Earthwork” (86 pp.), 
‘Permanent Way ” (58 pp.), ‘ Frogs and Switches” (51 pp.), 








In an appendix will be found a reprint of the report to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers on the classification 
of masonry, and specifications for the Musconetcong, the 
Greenfield (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway), the 
Chesapeake & Ohio tunnels, both for rock and earth, the 
Cincinnati Southern, the Hoosac and the Lake tunnels at 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

A marked feature of the book is the great number of tables 
of progress, quantities, cost, etc., and a very full bibliography 
of the subjects written of. The alphabetical index is very 
full, and so far as examined, correct. 

This is understood to be Mr. Drinker’s valedictory to the 
profession, and in it he has more than satisfied any expecta- 
tions that might have been raised by the perusal of his mod- 
est preface, giving the profession a thoroughly practical 
work in which the sequence of cause and effect is not lost 
sight of. There is apparently but one subject that could, 
with propriety, have been treated more at length, i. e., the 





meaning, doubtless, where but one car can be hauled “Equipment” (30 pp.), and “Dep6ts and Structures” (11 
at a time. Mr. Holt, who has charge of the pp.). The subject of ‘‘ Frogs and Switches” is well presented 
twenty Harding engines which have been running on the | and quite complete. The author has evidently given special 
Paris tramways, urged the need of having the machinery | ®ttention to the subject, and we do not know where an equal 
in sight. Many breakages had occurred because they had | amount of information on the subject can be found in a 
not seen in time where repairs were needed. The rails in use | smaller space. In less degree the same is true of the chapter 
were not solid enough for engines, and they were not in good |” “‘ Permanent Way.” It will give the inexperienced pro- 
surface, successive rails being of different heights. In Paris | jector an excellent general knowledge of the subject in a 
the cost of hauling was more than 13 cents per mile, and the | readable and systematic form. The, same may be said of 
high cost was largely due to the rapid wear caused by the | some parts of the chapter on ‘‘ Equipment.” The chapter on 
dust. It often happens that after running three weeks at the | ‘Cost of Earthwork and Tunnels ” is thoroughly good, being 
rate of 375 miles per week, it is necessary to change all the #" abridgment from Trautwine’s article on the subject (which 
journal bearings of the engine. Independent engines were | leaves little more to be said), with the addition of some use- 
much preferable to steam cars. | ful notes as to some tunnelling on the Reading Railroad. 
— ne But having said this much, we know not what else to ap- 
CuEeap Excursions have become very common about | prove, and we feel bound tc protest against the growing ten- 
New York this year, including journeys as short as to Coney | dency to apologize for careless preparation by deprecating 
Island, and as long as to Albany and Saratoga. Most of | the criticism of that much abused non-descript, ‘ the 
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savant,” 
of fact. Thus, on page 98 we are told that ‘old rail can 
readily be disposed of for at least two-thirds of its original 
Immediately thereafter we are told that ‘iron rails 
are worth about $35 per ton at the mills,” and ‘old iron 
rails are worth $19 per ton at the mills.” On p. 124 we are 
told that ‘ trestles cost only about one-half the price of em- 
bankments,” which is correct for but one depth of fill. On 
p. 191 we are told that the distance between centres of front 
and back drivers of Mogul engines is ‘‘ 96 inches,” an error 
which has been copied verbatim from Forney’s ‘‘ Catechism 
of the Locomotive,” and on page 194 that ‘‘the tenders of 
engines will weigh about 6 tons empty and about 15 tons full 
of water and fuel.” It would be a moderate average to in- 
crease these weights 50 per cent. On the following page we 
are told that a passenger car for 60 passengers ‘‘ will weigh, 
when empty, about 15 tons,” which should be at least 4 
tons greater ; and immediately thereafter that ‘‘box cars 
measuring 30 feet in length and 9 feet wide will weigh 
about eight tons, and gondola cars of the same dimensions 
about 7 tons,” whereas a fairer average would have been 28 
ft. by 8 ft. 6 in,, and at least one ton greater weight. 
rinally, the last sentence of the book is that ‘‘a good timber 
farm bridge, crossing a single track, can be built for about 
$500." Such a bridge will not contain more that 10 to 15 
M. ft., B. M., of timber, and can be built, at present prices, 
for from $200 to 8300. This brings us to the most serious 
general criticism on the plan of the volume, It is ostensibly 
prepared as an aid for ‘“‘estimating the cost” of railroads, 
yet throughout the volume (with one or two exceptions) the 
prices given are a single round sum, without any of those 
details which are absolutely necessary to render such quota- 
tions of permanent value, Breaking stone for ballast, we 
are told, ‘will be about 8700 per mile of single-track 
road ;” ‘“‘culvert masonry will cost about &3.50 per 
cubie yard ;” “the approximate of  trestling, 
the height is not more than 30 feet, 
about $6 per running foot ;” ‘a way station, 
so arranged that one-half of it can be occupied by the agent 
and his family need not cost more than $3,000 to $5,000” (we 
should hope not; half of this would be a liberal estimate). 
~'This style of quoting prices becomes worthless almost as soon 
as it is printed. To render such a book of permanent value, 
details must always be given, such as quantities of labor and 
material, fluctuations in prices, etc., etc. Many of the most 
important expenses, moreover, have no prices quoted what- 
ever; as, for example, iron and wooden bridges (a most sin- 
gular omission), quarrying, bridge and arch masonry, bal- 
lasting with gravel, shops, signals, train brakes, and earth- 
work done with scrapers, trains or steam shovels, The au- 
thor seems, in fact, to have followed no systematic plan, but 
to have inserted only such matter as lay within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, or was immediately accessible, Thus, the 
whole subject of trestling, bridge-work and masonry is in- 
serted, apparently, by an afterthought, at the end of the 
vhapter on permanent way. In these few pages two work- 
ing plans of structures are given, which are the more con- 
spicuous because they are the only similar instances in the 
work, and both of these plans must be unqualifiedly con- 
demned as types of construction. One of them is for a style 
of two-pile bent trestle, which has passed completely out of 
date,the preference being given for the safer plan of a four-pile 
bent, with long caps and ties, and the other is for a wharf 
foundation, ‘‘executed under the immediate supervision 
of the writer,” which shows a timber foundation for masonry 
extending some 10 inches above low-water mark. We should 
also feel bound to criticise Mr. Nicoll’s remarks on loca- 
tion, but we have left ourselves no room. We will only ob- 
serve that, although we have the usual vague generalities as 
to incompetent engineering, Mr. Nicolls’ enlarges with most 
emphatical detail on the necessity of securing the right of 
way before construction, 
We have thus pointed out, at some length, what we deem 
the special defects of this volume, but we will add our belief 


cost. 


cost 


where is 


that no abridgment of this character can be a safe and use- | 


ful guide for those who aspire to be ‘practical railroad 
wen,” although it may furnish an hour's pleasant reading to 
the enquiring amateur, especially when, as in the present 
case, the book is attractively printed and bound. There is 
no royal road to technical knowledge, and certainly not to 


knowledge of so intricate a subject as railroad construction. | 


Such a book may be ever so simply expressed (for simplicity 
by no means involves incompleteness), but we should be in- 
clined to apply to our author’s whole subject the words 
which he applies to bridge construction only : ‘‘ No abridg- 
ment of so important a subject will be at all satisfactory to 
an engineer, and is of very little use to the unscientific 
reader.” 


General Railroad DVews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Central Ohio (leased to Baltimore & Ohio), 3 per cent. on 
preferred and 2 per cent. on common stock, both semi-annual, 
payable July 29. 

Panama, 8 per cent., quarterly, payable Aug. 1. 

Louisville & Nashville, 1's per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Aug. 10, 





Fereclosure Sales. 
The Omaha & Northwestern Railroad will be sold in 
Omaha, Neb., Sept. 3, under a decree of foreclosure granted 


by the United States Circuit Court at suit of the Union Trust | 


Company, trustee. The sale will include the road from 
Omaha to Tekama, 47 miles, with all its epusrienances, and 
sundry parcels of land in Nicolls and An ope Counties in 
Nebraska. The bonds outstanding under the mortgage 
amount to $618,000, on which no interest has been paid 
since 1874. ; 


; ; | 
We note several very obvious errors in statements 
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The sale of the Detroit & Milwaukee is now advertised to 
take place in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 3, according to the terms 
of the decree of foreclosure, a summary of which we lately 
published. 

Thomas G. Smith, Receiver of the Whitewater Valley 
road, will sell in Cincinnati, July 20, the equipment of that 
road, consisting of 4 locomotives, 2 passenger, 1 baggage, 


70 box, 30 stock, 30 flat, 30 coal and 2 caboose cars, and one 
set of air brakes. The road was sold under foreclosure 
May 2. 


The Narrow-Gauge Convention. 

| Pursuant to the call the convention met in Cincinnati, 
July 17, the meeting place being changed from the Grand 
Opera House to the Lookout Opera House, on account of the 
extreme heat. About 200 persons were present when the 
convention was called to order by Col. E. Hurlbert, 
|Chairman of the Committee which called it; He 
| made a brief address, setting forth the object 
;of the Convention. Mr. 8S. N. Yeomans, of Wash- 
|ington Court House, O., was chosen Chairman, and 
| Maj. John Byrne, Secretary. An address of welcome was 
jthen made by Hon. 8. F. Covington, President of the Cin- 
|cinnati Board of Trade, after which the convention ad- 
| journed till afternoon. 

At the afternoon session committees were appointed on 
Rolling Stock and Machinery, on Operating Expenses, and 
on Resolutions. An adjournment was then had to the next 
day. 

Green Line Meeting. . 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Green Line 
was held in Atlanta, Ga., July 10. There were present 
Virgil Powers, Chairman; L. P. Grant, Superintendent, 
Atlanta & West Point ; G. J. Foreacre, General Manager, 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line; S. 8. Solomon, Superintend- 
ent, South Carolina Railroad; Wm. McRae, General 
Manager, Western & Atlantic; M. H. Smith, General 
Freight Agent, Louisville & Nashville; G. R. Knox, General 
Freight Agent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; S. K. 
Johnson, Superinteudent, Georgia Railroad: R. C. Robson, 
General Agent; T. E. Walker, Secretary. 

The meeting was called to regulate some minor points of 
differences and to make arrangements for the fall business. | 
The meeting was harmonious and all differences were ad- | 
justed without trouble. It was decided to make no change 
in freight rates at present. 


Land Commissioners’ Association. 


An adjourned meeting was held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, July 10, the following gentlemen being present: A. 
S. Johnson, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Peter Daggy, 
Illinois Central; J. B. Calhoun, Iowa Railroad Land Com- 
pany; U. D. Stock, Little Rock & Fort Smith; John A. 
Clark, Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf; James B. Power, 
Northern Pacific; U. A. Kendall, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern; Herman Trott, St. Paul & Pacific; U. Cof- 
fin, St. Louis & San Francisco. Mr. Trott was also au- 


City & St. Paul. Mr. J. B. Calhoun presided, and Mr. U. A. 
Kendall acted as Secretary. 

The report of the Executive Committee was deferred, ow- 
ing to the absence of Mr. E. A. Touzalin. The Committee 
on Immigration, Colonization and Transportation made a 
partial report setting forth the advantages of land grants 
and the great amount of business they had brought to rail- 
roads in the Northwest. 

The Committee on Terms of Sale and Treatment of Delin- 
quents made a partial report, recommending that delin- 
quents of good character and industrious habits, who are 
diapeeed to act fairly, should be treated leniently and en- 
couraged as far as possible. Others should not be cared for. 

The Committee on the advantages of Land Grants made a 
report setting forth the benefits resulting therefrom both to 
the Government and the people. 

After discussing the reports and disposing of routine busi- 
ness, the Association adjourned to meet again in Chicago on 
the second Wednesday in November next. 

Convention of Railroad Commissioners, 
The call for a convention of State Railroad Commissioners, 


to be held in Columbus, O0., Nov. 12, has been approved by 
the Commissioners of Ohio, Illinois, lowa and Missouri. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe.—Mr. Sargent, formerly 
General Freight Agent, has been appointed General Agent, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 





Boston & Hoosac Tunnel.—The Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western Company has completed an organization in Ver- 
mont under this name, and with the following officers: Pres- 
| ident, W. L. Burt; Clerk, James C. Barrett, Rutland, Vt. ; | 
| Treasurer, Fred. L. Ames. 
| 





| Georgetown Branch.—At a meeting held in Kingstree, 
|S. C., July 2, this company was organized with the follow- 
| ing officers: President, James D. Blanding ; Directors, A. 
| Morgan, R. Dozier, H. Kaminski, A. J. McQuaid, R. E. 
| Frazer, James McCutchen, W. J. Lee, D. Risley, Gaither 


| Pearson, G. W. Reardon, R. W. Lee: Secretary and 
| Treasurer, R. L. Fraser. 
Mineral Range.—At the annual meeting in Hancock, 


| Mich., recently, the following directors were chosen: 8. 
| North, R. M. Hoar, James A. Close, J. A. Hubbell, C. E. 
Holland, Peter Ruppe, J. H. Chandler, Jacob Baer, M. M. 
Moralee, M. L. Cardell, J. R. Devereaux. 


Missisquoi_ & Black Rivers.—At the annual meeting in 
Richmond, P. Q., July 2, J. H. Graham was chosen Presi- 
dent, and Erastus Lawrence, Vice-President. 


Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge.—At the annual meeting 
in Niagara Falls the following directors were chosen: J. M. 
Hutchinson, Delos DeWolf, Samuel B. Johnson, Warren 
Bryant, Charles H. Smythe. The board reélected J. M. 
Hutchinson President ; Charles H. Smythe, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Clifton Suspension Bridge Company met at 
the same time and elected the same directors, with Delos 
DeWolf, President ; Charles H. Smythe, Secretary and 
Treasurer, 


North Carolina.—At the annual meeting in Hillsboro, N. 
C., July 11, the following directors were chosen by the stock- 
holders: Thomas M. Holt, H. W. Fries, M. L. Holmes, Dr. 
R. B. Haywood. The reappointment of the old State direc- 
tors was announced, as follows: J. L. Morehead, A. Burwell, 


, Kerr Craig, John A. Gray, J. W. Graham, R. F. Hoke, W. 


F. Korneygay, Donald McRae. The board reélected Col. 
Thomas M. Holt, President; W. L. Thornburg, Secretary 
and Treasurer, 


Pemberton & New York.—The Chancellor of New Jersey 
has appointed Col. I. 8. Buckelew Receiver in a suit brought 
| to foreclose the mortgage on this road. Col. Buckelew is 
| Superintendent of the Amboy Division, Pennsylvania Rail- 

road. 


| Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—The Chancellor of New | 


thorized to represent the St. Paul & Sioux City and the Sioux 
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Jersey has appointed Charles R. Colwell, of Weymouth, 


N. J., Receiver. He is President of the company. 


Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway.—At the annual meet- 
in Portsmouth, N. H., July 9, the following directors were 
chosen: John Cumnock, Great Falls, N. H.; George E. B. 
Jackson, Portland, Me.; Willard 8. Phillips, Salem, Mass. ; 
Samuel C. Lawrence, Medford, Mass.: Alfred P. Rockwell, 
Boston. The road is leased to the Eastern. 


Providence, Brookfield & Hoosac Tunnel.—This paveesy 
has been provisionally organized by the election of the fol- 
lowing directors: Wm. 8. Slater, Providence, R. I.; James H. 
Howe, Webster, Mass.; A. J. Bartholemew, Southbridge, 
Mass.; Noah D. Ladd, E. L. Bates, Sturbridge, Mass. ; Chas. 
U. Prouty, Spencer, Mass.; John E. Prouty, Charles O. 
Brewster, George W. Johnson, Brookfield, Mass. ; Charles B. 
Pratt, George f Spurr, John Gilman, Worcester, Mass. 
The board elected George W. Johnson President: A. J. Bar- 
tholemew, Clerk. 


Rochester Southern.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, John R. Cook; Vice-President, F. T. Olds; 
Secretary, Milton J. Daniels; Treasurer, Thomas Brooks. 
Offices at Rochester, Olmsted County, Minn. 


Saginaw Valley & St. Lowis.—At the annual meeting in 
Saginaw City, Mich., July 10, the old board was reélected, 
as follows: Newell Barnard, L. H. Eastman, James Hay, 
Benton Hanchett, H. L. Holcomb, D. H. Jerome, George 
Jerome, T. Jerome, A. Rust, E. Rust, Joseph E. Shaw, 
George F. Williams, A. W. Wright. 

Sonoma Valley.—The first board of directors of this new 
company is as follows: E. T. Anthony, Wm. Corcoran, A. 
K. Grim, Jonathan Kittredge, Joseph 8. Kohn, Wm. M. 
Pierson, Peter Taylor. The board elected Peter Taylor, 
President; Wm. J. Cady, Secretary; E. F. Anthony, Treas- 
urer. Office at Sonoma, Cal. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Six Months ending June 30: 





1878. 1877. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Denver & R. Grande $436,705 $306,137 I. $130,568 42.7 
Ind., Bloom. & West. 614,307 579,396 34,911 B 


Scioto Valley....... 117,714 
Five Months ending May 31: 














Atlantic,Miss.& Ohio $641,716 $628,109 I. $13,607 2.2 
Net earnings.. ... 160,171 156,922 I. 3,249 2.1 
Per cent. of exps. 75.01 75.03 D 0.02 See 

Burlington & Mo.Riv 
er in Nebraska... . 644,491 344.672 I. 299,819 87.0 
Net earnings.... 181,342 IL. 227,125 125.3 
Per cent. of exps. 47.34 D. 10.69 22.6 

Clev., Mt. V. & Del. 149,464 IL. 1,367 0.9 
Net earnings ..... 29,675 I. 38 0.1 
Per cent. of exps. 80.40 D. 0.19 0.2 

Dakota Southern... .. 65,724 I. 20,620 31.4 
Net earnings ..... Hie” skaventekinkdes <hee 
A. | Seer ye eee eee mes 

Kansas Pacific..... 1,212,452 120,059 11.0 
Net earnings...... 358,630 83,531 18.9 
P. c. of expenses. 70.45 10.90 18.3 

Missouri, Kansas & 

eR eee 1,048,246 124,564 10.6 
Net earnings. .... 152,288 260,438 63.1 
P. c. of expenses. . 85.49 20.69 31.9 

Nash., Chat. & St. L. 730,140 36,585 5.3 
Net earnings..... 259,106 14,344 5.2 
P. c. of expenses. . 64.52 3.98 6.6 

Paducah & Memphis 86,068 12,369 16.8 
Net earnings...... 21,413 4,352 25.5 
P. c. of expenses. . 75.18 1.90 2.5 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

Southern.......... 1,614,468 43,509 2.6 
Net earnings...... 593,926 98,306 14.2 
P. c. of expenses. 23 4.98 8.5 

Southern Minnesota 359 148,287 86.2 
Net earnings....... 185,541 146,996 381.8 
P. c. of expenses. . 42.02 35.61 45.9 

WaebeGiiic is: tesa. 1,886,818 181,595 10.6 
Net earnings ...... 488,690 153,115 45.6 
P. c. of expenses. 74,10 6.23 7.8 
Four Months ending April 30: 

Grand Rapids & Ind. $365,975 $337,399 I. $28,576 8.5 
Net earnings ...... 92,264 92,526 D. 262 0.3 
P. c. of a gr ae 74.78 72.66 I. 2.12 2.9 

International & Gt. 

Northern......... 27,232 503,822 D. 76,590 15.2 
Net earnings...... 130,399 78,050 I. 52,349 67.0 
P. c. of expenses... 69.19 84.48 D. 15.2 18.1 
Month of April; 

a $1,127,079 $1,280,881 D. $153,802 12.0 
Net earnings .... 235,3?. 401,865 D. 166,541 41.4 
P. c. of expenses 79.13 68.62 I. 10.49 15.5 
Month of June: 

Denver & Rio Gr... $89,435 $57,502 1. $31,933 55.5 

Ind., Bloom. & West 
APE Ree Eee 84,068 85,090 D. 1,022 1.2 

St. L. & S. E., St. Lo’s 
Div. 5A naenGl ; 47,038 43,135 L 3,903 9.1 
Kentucky Div.. .. 26,767 24,528 L 2,239 9.1 
Tennessee Div. ... 104 11,155 I 1,949 17.4 

Scioto Valley....... WEED Aditerr ds, yersgtexgates Neate 
First Week in July: 

Denver & Rio Gr..... $23,308 $15,068 I. $8,249 54.6 

St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

Southern. ‘ 68.900 73,745 D. 4.845 6.6 
Week ending July 5: 

Gt. West., of Can... $81,819 $81,225 I. $594 0.7 
Week ending July 6: 

Grand Trunk $143,574 $162,511 D. $18,937 | 11.7 

Coal Movement. 


Anthracite tonnages for the week ending July 6 were: 
1878, 158,648; 1877, 343,482: decrease, 189,834 tons, or 
55.3 per cent.. Cumberland shipments by all lines were 
2,328 tons. 

Work in the Schuylkill anthracite region was generally 
resumed July 15, after a suspension of two weeks. 






w 
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Grain Movement. 

Receipts of grain of all kinds at the eight leading North- 
western markets for the week ending July 6 have been, in 
bushels, for five years: 

1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
3,006,566 1,939,151 2,737,617 2,257,306 3,825,508 

The increase this year is 56 per cent. over those of 1877, 
yet the receipts are néarly one-fourth Jess than the previous 
week, and have been smaller but twice since the middle of 
March. 

The shipments of these same markets for the same week 
were: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
3,059,500 2,416,415 2,970,194 2,939,833 3,380,618 

These shipments are larger than for the two weeks pre- 
vious, and are really large for the season. 

The number of bushels of the above 
percentages of the totals which were ship; 


shipments and the 
by rail were: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
826,301 557,304 1,205,184 786,919 1,420,103 
27.0 53.1 40.6 36.7 42.0 
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The receipts of the seven Atlantic ports for the same week 


have n: 
1878, 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 
3,662,715 2,060,484 3,824,336 2,805,086 4,351,626 


The percentage of the total received at New York was 61.6 
per cent.; at P iladelphia, 13; at Montreal, 8.9; at Balti-| 
more, 8.6: at Boston, 5.7; at New Orleans, 2, and at Port- 
land, 0.2 per cent. The proportion at New York is the larg- 
est for some time. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Steam Road Wagons in Wisconsin. 


The competitive trial for the prize of $10,000 offered by 
the state of Wisconsin for the best steam road wagon was to 
have taken place July 15, having been postponed from June 

The wagons were to ~un on the 1% hway road from 
Green Bay to Madison, ig by way of Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac, Janesville and Beloit, a circuitous route, requiring 
about 200 miles of travel. This ought to bea pretty severe 
practical test of their working. 


Railroad Wages in Saxony. 


The United States consul at Chemnitz reports as follows 
to the State Department: In the railway service the super- 
intendent’s salary is the highest, $1,581.68; few employés 
receive. over $1,000 per annum. Section hands are pai 
$144.80 to $174.45 per year. A certain sum is allowed to 
all employés for clothing, and some are furnished with 
houses and servants. Ticket agents receive 1 per cent. com- 
mission on the tickets they sell. The engineers and firemen 
are allowed for any savings they make in the coal and oil 
furnished to the trains by the government. The salary of an 
engineer is $535.50; firemen, $300; conductor, $444; ticket 
agents, $723 and $609; freight masters, $571. 


What Was the End of It? 


There were four of us in one of the cars on the Lyons Rail- | 
road. Four smokers—a fact which had naturally a tendency 
to bring us into sympathetic relations. I forget exactly how 
we fell into conversation, but at any rate by the time we had | 
got to Villeneuve the conversation was general on the sub- 
ject of railroad accidents. Wehad all told stories of more or 
ess interest, garnished with the greatest amount of danger | 
possible, when the only one among us who had not yet fur- 
nished a budget of adventure said: 

* All that, gentlemen, is undoubtedly extremely interest- 
ing, but will you allow me to say that the whole of the sin- 
gular accidents of which you have spoken are as nothing | 
compared toa railroad catastrophe which happened some | 
years ago in England, and at which I was unwillingly 
present ” 

Very naturally this beginning awakened our interest, and | 
we entreated him to go on. ‘* Willingly, gentlemen.” said | 
our traveling companion. ‘As I said before, it was in Eng- 
land, about five years ago. I had taken the Bristol train at | 
6 o'clock in the morning—a morning that I shall never for- | 
get—for a little village some twenty miles off. We n | 
going along very smoothly, when, from the railroad car- 
riage in which I was placed—the first on the train—the | 
noise of a violent quarrel reached me. I looked out of the | 


window. The noise came from the locomotive, where a | been taken, and it was expected that the remainder would be 


subscribed for this week. These bonds are issued to provide 
means for the new extensions now in progress. 

Notice is given that proposals for the grading, masonry 

and tracklaying of 113 miles of the New Mexico & Southern 
| Pacific road, from Willow Springs to Las Vegas, N. M., will 
| be received at the office of A. A. Robinson, Chief Engineer, 
| at Pueblo, Col., until Aug. 15. Profiles and estimates can 
| be seen there or at Trinidad, Col., after Aug. 1. Specifica- 
| tions, conditions and forms of bid may be obtained on appli- 
| cation to the office in Pueblo. 

Contracts for 57 miles of the Leadville Extension, from 

Cafion City, Col., to South Arkansas, have been let, eight 
| niles to John Scott, of St. Louis, and 49 miles to McCarthy 
| & Holman, of Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Scott’s section includes 
| the heavy work through the Grand Cafion. The work is to 
| be done by Jan. 1, 1879. 

The Land Department reports for the six months ending 
| June 30 sales amounting to $599,374, against $134,265 for 
| the same time in 1877. The cash receipts on land sales for 
| the six months were $334,041, against $143,702 in 1877. 


Bellaire & Southwestern.—This company has con- 
tracted for the rails to lay 25 miles of the extension of the 
road from Wegee, O., southwest. 


| Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—The contract 
| for grading this road through Vermont has been let to Sher- 
| wood & Elliott. The distance is 19 miles and the new track 
| will be parallel and close to that of the Troy & Greenfield, 
now leased to the Troy & Boston Company. 

The bridge over the Hudson River is completed, and the 
rails are now being laid on the section of 16 miles from 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., east to Eagle Bridge. 
| The company has completed an organization in Vermont, 

covering the section of road to be built in that State. 


Burlington & Northwestern.— This company has 
offered to extend its road from Winfield, Ia., northwest 
| about 18 miles to Washington, provided that town will vote 
| a 3 per cent. tax. 
| 
| Canadian Pacitic.—Notice is given that the Govern- 
| ment of Canada will receive pro for constructing anil 
working a line of railway extending from the Province of 
| Ontario to the waters of the Pacific Ocean, the distance 


fight had begun between the engineer and the fireman. I. 
learned later the cause of the —_— which, I might as | 
well say now, arose from jealousy of some woman. It had 


long burned in their hearts, and now that the explosion-had | 


come it was violent. 

‘‘T was, as I said, gentlemen, at the window looking out, 
when the noise redoubled. The struggle was becoming furi- 
ous. The two men were fighting like wild beasts. You 
shudder, gentlemen. Ah! I shudder still when I see—what 
I shall never cease to see. The twomen writhed out of the 
engine in their agony, and rolled off. The train was goi 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. Left t» itself the en- 
gine went faster and faster. The fields, the trees, the houses 
disappeared in a way that made my head swim. We passed 
astation. We scarcely had time to see it. Another was 
passed; a third, a fourth. Cries of horror were heard from 
the different coaches. We felt that we were lost. Already 
I could see the little depot at the end of the route; nothing 
could save us from being dashed to pieces. I resigned my- 
self to fate and shut my eyes.” * * * * 

‘* Fontainebleau! Fontainbleau! ” broke in the voice of the 
conductor, interrupting the story of our companion. 
ry, gentlemen, but I get out here,” 

And bowing politely he disappeared. None of us have 
ever heard the end of that story.—Courrier des Etats Unis. 


Tramps. 

A large number of tramps, driven out of lowa by prompt 
action on the part of the authorities there, are reported as 
congregating at Beloit and other places in Wisconsin and 
taking possession of trains. The Governor of that State has 
notified local authorities to take action at once and to call 
out all the force within reach to put down the nuisance 

If telegraphic reports are to be believed, the life of a 
trainman on a freight train in some of the Western States 
is just now as exciting and almost as dangerous as that of a 
cavalryman during the war. 


A Long Lost Car. 

The Newcomerstown (O.) correspondent of the Cleveland 
Herald says: **A singular discovery was made the other 
day by some little boys while bathing in_ the was 
River, just west of the town. While one of the little fellows 
was diving he struck what he supposed was some old planks 
onthe bottom, but which on examination proved to be 
freight car. About 14 years ago there was a wreck op the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad near the river 
bridge, in which 15 or 20 loaded freight cars went down into 
the river, and it is supposed that the car recently discovered is 
one of them. Should the freight in the car prove to be im- 
perishable, it will be some curiosity to see what itis. The 
company will probably raise the car ere long.” 


Government Contracts. 


| gone. 


| compose it cannot traverse the red of the glass. 


*“ Sor- | 
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| 
the floor, he explains it to his wife by saying, ‘Nerves all 
Been see a frien’ on Sixth avenue.’ 

A dispatch recently received at Milwaukee said that 250 
tramps were on an incoming freight. All the available 
police force was mustered and reinforced by 50 hastily- | 
armed yardmen; the force was drawn up at the head of the 
yard, and, after waiting an hour in the sun, the train came 
in;a box car was opened, and five dilapidated specimens 
crawled out. 
ber. 

A Noblesville (Ind.) colt was frightened and jumped be- 
tween two cars of a passing freight train. The train stopped 
a mile further on, when the colt jumped down unhurt, hav- 
ing been safely carried between the cars. 

e brakeman who told this story has since mysteriously 
disappeared. An awful warning. 
Color Blindness and its Dangers. 

The Royal Academy of Belgium, says Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, has just published the report of a committee appointed 
to consider the subject of echer Babshoum, in which the safety 
of the traveling public isso largely interested. The first 


question it had to consider was whether Daltonism is inherent | 


to the constitution of the person affected by it, or whether it 
can be contracted accidentally. To that inquiry the com- 
mittee replies that the defective vision may arise from a se- 


| rious illness; bruises or wounds on the head, the abuse of to- 


bacco or the immediate use of alcoholic drinks, and it, there- 
fore, recommends the periodical examination of all persons 
who have to deal with colored signals. The second question 
was: Can any practical and efficacious means be discovered 


to show that an agent is menaced with the loss of percep- | 
| tion of 


To that the answer was that, as color 
blindness is often only partial, accidental, or mo- 
mentary, no such means exist. But the committee proposes 
a method to prevent accidents occurring through the defect 
in question. It consists in adapting to every 


color ? 


whose vision is defective to the highest degree, the possibility 
of confounding red or green with any other color. The ap 
ratus consists of two glasses—one green and the other red. 


; The mowent the driver has the slightest doubt as to the color 


of a signal all he has to do is to look through those glasses. 
Seen through the red glass the signal of that color will ac- 
quire more brilliancy and will form a stronger contrast with 
all the rest of the visual] field, because it hinders the sage 
of the other colored rays of light. On the other hand, if a 
green signal is observed through a red glass the light is ex- 
tinguished—apparently—as the blue and yellow rays which 
e same 
effect is produced in the opposite direction by the green 
glass, which prevents the of the red rays, and con- 
sequently a light of that color becomes almost, if not quite, 
invisible. That means of determining signals, although in- 


| fallible in daylight, is not so efficacious at night, but would 


be nevertheless a great protection to the traveling public. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—On July 16 the issue 
of $750,000 new bonds of the leased Pueblo & Arkansas Val- 
ley road had all been subscribed for. Of the issue of $2,621,- 


000 New Mexico & Southern Pacific bonds, $2,048,000 had | 





; 


® | being about 2,000 miles. Memorandum of information for 


parties proposing to tender will be forwarded on application 
| as underneath. Engineers’ reports, maps of the country to 
| be traversed, profiles of the surveyed line, svecifications of 

reliminary works, copies of the Act of the Parliament of 
| Canada under which it is ee ees the railway is to be con- 
| structed, descriptions of the natural features of the country 
and its agricultural and mineral resources, and other infor- 
mation, may be seen on application at the Department of 


The operator had made a mistake in the num- | 


ocomotive a | 
rapidly-analyzing apparatus which suppresses, even for those | 


} 
Balance, May 31.... 


| fo 
| 598.70 receiver's certificates and $50,000 notes outstand- 
ing. 
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Chicago & Alton.—Rapid progress is reported on the 
new extension of this road to Kansas City. e grading is 
nearly completed from Mexico, Mo., westward 84 miles to 
Marshall, and the rails are laid for 27 miles southwestward 
from Mexico. Work is progressing well on the bridge over 
the Missouri at Glasgow. West of Marshall the contractors 
are busy on the grading, and the company hopes to run 
trains to Kansas City in October. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—On the extension 
of the Iowa & Dakota Division westward, track is now laid 
to Emmittsburg in Palo Alto County, Ia., 25 miles west 
from the old terminus at Algona. Work is actively in 
progress on the grading west of that point. 


Chicago & State Line.—This company has been orgau- 
ized by the purchasers of the Chicago & Southern road at 
foreclosure sale, and has filed articles of incorporation in 
Iinois. The capital stock is to be 85,000,000, 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.— Inthe suit brought 
to restrain this company from paying interest on the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Indianapolis bonds, an answer has been 
= in, alleging that the company is the real owner of the 

ndianapolis road, and that the outstanding bonds are valid 
obligations. The answer further claims that the suit is 
brought by collusion with the company and with the intent 
of defrauding the owners of the bonds, and asks that judg- 
ment be given for the amount of the interest over-due. 

Cincinnati Southern.—At a meeting held July 10 the 
stockholders of the ‘* Common Carrier” company, which now 
works the completed section of the road, voted to increase 
the capital stock to $2,500,000, and to authorize the di- 
rectors to bid for the contract for completing the road to 
Chattanooga and working the same. 

The Citizens’ Association of Cincinnati has presented a 
memorial to the City Solicitor, asking him to bring a suit in 
any court of competent jurisdiction to test the constitution- 
ality of the acts authorizing the construction of this road, 
and also to test the powers of the trustees and the validity of 
their past acts, and to require from them a full account of 
their trust. 

Danville, Hazleton & Wilkesbarve,—Alexander F. 
Porter has begun suit in Philadelphia to compel the bond- 
holders’ committee to allow him to come in on equal terms 
with those bondholders who joined in the purchase of the 


| road at foreclosure sale. 


Simon P. Kase has also filed a bill in equity, asking the 
Court to compel the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to pay 
several years’ interest on the bonds, which, he claims, is due 
as rental of the road. The bill alleges that the board of di- 
rectors of the company is under the control, and in the in- 
terest of the Pennsylvania, and therefore no suit has been 
brought in the name of the company. 

Delphos, Bluffton & Frankfort.—The contract for 
building 15 miles of this road, from Bluffton, Ind., to War- 
ren, has been let to James Crosbie & Co., of Bluffton. They 
have already sub-let most of the grading. 

Detroit & Milwaukee,—Receiver Trowbridge’s report 
for June is as follows: 
$57,108.16 


| Receipts wae 72,915.66 
Total..... $130,023.82 
| Disbursements , 89,170.28 


Balance, June 30 , “$40,853.54 


The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $16,254.62 
rthe month. At the close of the month there were &295,- 


Eastern.—A dispatch from Portsmouth, N. H., July 15, 
says: ‘* Attachment has been made of all the interest of the 
Eastern Railroad in the capital stock of the Portsmouth, 
Great Falls & Conway Railroad, at the suit of the National 
Bank of Commerce to recover #100,000 in damages. The 
suit is founded on a note of the Eastern Railroad, made in 
November, 1873, payable in three months.” 


Kmpire Transportation Co,—At the meeting held in 
Philadelphia, July 11, the stockholders of this company 
voted to close up its affairs, dissolve the company and to sell 
the remaining assets, which cannot well be divided, to the 
Erie & Western Transportation Company, taking in pay- 
ment 6 per cent. bonds of that company, the amount to be 
determined by appraisal, and the bonds to be distributed 
among the Empire stockholders in final settlement. 


Grand Trunk.—The Detroit papers are busy laying out 
lines by which this company can réach Chicago. The favorite 
one is made up by building 26 miles of new road from De- 
troit Junction to Ypsilanti; then running 65 miles to Bank- 
er’s over the Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwestern; thence 46 
miles to Auburn on the Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw, 
and thence to Chicago on the Baltimore & Ohio track. This 
would make a line from Detroit to Chicago the same length 








as the Michigan Central. Other routes are sg oe but all 
of them are entirely conjectural, the company having done 
| nothing at all in this direction. 


Grayville & Mattoon.—The track on this road is now 
completed to Mattoon, lL, and the road was formally 
| opened to that place July 8.’ The extension is from a point 
|two miles north of Prairie City, IL, to Mattoon, 18 miles, 
| and has been built by the Receiver, under order of Court. 
| The whole road is now 75 miles long, from Mattoon a little 
j}east of south to Parkersburg ; it will be worked in connec- 
tion with the Decatur, Mattoon & Southern, which runs 
northwest 40 miles to Decatur. 

Chief Engineer R. J. Lawrence writes us as follows of this 
extension : *‘ There has been 18 miles of track laid and 12 
| miles of grading done since April 1, 1878, under the direc- 
tion and management of J. D. Herkimer, Receiver. It is his 
| intention to complete the southern end, a distance of 25 miles, 
| by winter. 
| Illinois Central.—Considerable damage is reported 
| from freshets on the North Division of this road, four bridges 


| Public Works, Ottawa, Canada, or to the Engineer-in-Chief | and some 500 feet of track having been washed away in 


Proposals will be received by Major D. C. Houston, United | at the Canadian Government Offices, 81 n Victoria | several places. making a break of seven miles near Galena, 


States Engineers, at his office in Milwaukee, Wis., until July | “ ‘ r : 
5 Yo ey Ne Rac: street, E. C., London. Sealed tenders, marked, “Tenders | Ill. When the damage had been nearly repaired, a second 
oe aoe ovement of the harbors at Racine, Wis., and 90) Ba cific ilway,” will be covers By addressed to F | freshet washed away two of the newly arested bridges. 


| Braun, Secretary, Public Works Department, Ottawa, until | 


Proposals will be received by Major F. Harwood, United 


the 1st day of December next. 





States Engineers, at his office in Detroit, Mich., until July | 
10, for dredging Cheboygan Harbor; also for dredging and 


Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta.—It is currently re- 
for building pile piers in Saginaw River. “yy 


' ported that negotiations are in progress for the transfer of a 
controlling interest in this road to the Richmond & Danville 
Company, to be followed by a lease of the road to that com- 


road is 195 miles from Charlotte, N. C., to 
Ga., and is one of the Southern Security Company’s 
lease, if carried out, would probably be followed 
Poy res of business as possible from the Atlanta 


Notes. \ 
Beer and coffins formed the rather mixed load of a freight | 
car recently burned up on the Erie. A strict temperance | 
man might think there was a logical connection between | 4: 
the two. 
An enyious Pittsburgher, who cannot enjoy the advan- by as greata 
tages of rapid transit, says: ‘‘ New Yorkers claim that their & Charlotte 


Line. 
nervous tems are being ruined by the noise of the ele- | Another report is that a number of the individual stock- | 
vated my Dlr whe pe Bagnee EM, Be oy holders have combined and are trying to buy Southern 
home in a dilapidated condition, and hangs his up on | Security Company’s stock in the road, 


| t 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Spsingtelé— The track is 

nsport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern 
crossing at Bruin, Ind., which is 19 miles east by north from 
the former terminus at Montezuma, and 104 miles from the 
western terminus at Decatur, Ill. 


Indiana North & South.—Suit has been begun by the 
Union Trust Company, Trustee, to foreclose the mortgage 
upon this road. The appointment of a receiver, pending the 
suit, is asked for. The roadis 13 miles long, from Attica, 
Ind., to Veedersburg: by the latest report the funded debt 
was $135,000 


Jacksouville, Pensacola & Mobile.—The United 
States Circuit Court has referred to a master the question of 
he amounts due and unpaid for the extension of the road 


| now laid to the Lo; 
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from Quincy, Fla., to the Chattahoochee River, built several 


years ago. 
Junction & Breakwater.—The track is now laid on 


the branch of this road from Lewes, Del., east by south to | 
Rehoboth Beach, six miles. At Rehoboth there is a large | 


camp-meeting ground and summer resort, which is expected 
to bring a considerable traffic over the road during the 
season. 


Keokuk & Northwestern.—This company has been 
offered the graded road-bed and other property of the old 
Keokuk, Iowa City & Minnesota Company, on condition that 
it will provide for certain indebtedness of the old company 
out of the first subscriptions obtained. It was decided to ac- 
cept, provided the people of Keokuk will vote a tax in aid of 
the road. 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington.—A petition has 
been filed by A. B. Baylis, Trustee, in the United States 
Circuit Court in Indianapolis, asking for a judgment of 
foreclosure and an order of sale of the property under the 
first mortgage for $1,500,000. 


Lake Erie & Louisville.—The track on the Celina Di- 
vision is now laid and bal to Celina, O., five miles be- 
yond the point last noted, and 11 miles westward from the 
former terminus at St. Mary’s. The company expects to 
build the road through to the Indiana State line this Sum- 
mer, 

Lake Jessup, Osceola & Kissimee.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Lake Jessup, 
Fla., the head of navigatien on the St. John’s River, to 
Orlando, 13 miles, the line to be extended hereafter to 
Tohopkeliga, the head of a branch of the Okeechobee. The 
road is to be a light road with the lightest posite equip- 
ment, and as near a surface line as possible. ne headquar- 
ters of the company are at Orlando, Orange County, 
Florida. 


Maine Central.—The change in the staff of this road 
within a few years isa good illustration of great reduction 
in the number of railroad officers that has been made on 
many lines in the efforts at economy. Since 1871 the Maine 
Central has comprised under one ————— and manage- 
ment the original Maine Central Railroad, and the Portland 
& Kennebec and the Androscoggin railroads—the two latter 
leased for 999 years—bringing up the total length worked to 
355 miles of road. When the road was consolidated under 
the presidency of Hon, R. D. Rice, there were two superin- 
connie one chief engineer, and one master mechanic, with 
three assistants—one each at Waterville, Augusta and Farm- 
ington, where there are repair shops. Since that time there 
have been three changes in the presidency; part of the time 
there has been a general manager in addition to the two 
superintendents, but now the company has settled down to 
an organization. There is under the President (Mr. E. B. 
Jackson, of Portland) a superintendent (Mr. Payson Tucker, 
at Portland), and one master mechanic (Mr. J. W. Philbrick, 
at Waterville)—no chief engineer and no assistant master 
mechanics. In 1875 the general offices were removed from 
Augusta to Portland; in July, 1876, the repair shops at 
Farmington were discontinued and the machinery and tools 
removed to Waterville, and now (dating from June 1) the 
locomotive repair shop at Waterville is discontinued. At 
the same time the company made a large reduction in the 
number of men — and in the wages of those who 
were kept. Then in the machinery department the work 
which was formerly done by a chief with three assistants in 
three shops is now committed to a single officer at one place. 


McKean & Buffalo.—Recently a suit was begun against 
this company by the Equitable Petroleum Company to re- 
cover damages for a refusal by the railroad company to carry 
oil offered as freight by the P aintiff. An offer to settle was 
made, and it was discussed at a meeting held last week, when 
the railroad company agreed to carry the oil offered, and 
guarantee its delivery at Buffalo, the suit to be withdrawn. 
This was satisfactory and the first shipments have been 
made, reaching Buffalo over the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia road, This is regarded locally as a victory over the 
Standard Oil Company. 


Memphis & Vicksburg,—The city of Vicksburg, 
Miss., has decided to subscribe $100,000 in aid of this pro- 
jected road. Sharkey County has also voted a subscription 
of $75,000, 


Minneapolis Kastern.—An agreement has been entered 
into by which so much of this projected road is to be built as 
will be needed to connect the flour mills and elevators in 
Minneapolis, Minn., with all the roads enterin, the city. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis ory any alone declines to 
enter into the arrangement, and will take no part in building 
the road. 

Missouri Pacitic.—The Central Trust Company, of New 
York, has been made trustee of the third mortgage, in place 
of the National Trust Company. The change has been ap- 
proved by the Court. 

Monroe, Bastrop & Arkansas.—Efforts are being 
made to raise the money needed to build this road from 
Monroe, La., the terminus of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Texas road, northeast to Bastrop, a distance of 28 miles. 
The cost is estimated at $140,000. 


Montclair & Greenwood Lake.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of bondholders was held in New York, July 17, and a 
new committee was — to prepare a plan for the re- 
organization of the road, which shall unite the now conflict- 
ing interests. The committee consists of Cyrus W. Field, 
Abram 8. Hewitt and Morris K. Jesup, for the first-mortgage 
bondholders; B. C. Baker, W. L. Raymond, W. C. Sheldon, 
Egbert Starr and Daniel Chauncey for the second-mortgage 
bondholders. The — was rather a turbulent one. A 
separate meeting of second-mortgage bondholders was after- 
wards held, at which there was some sharp discussion, but 
no action taken. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—It is stated that the 
differences in the = of this ow have been 
finally arranged, the Goff party retiring from the contest 
and leaving full control and possession of the road to the 
Willett varty, which represents the interest of the Connec- 
ticnt & Passumpsie Rivers Railroad Company. 


New York, Boston & Montreal.—In accordance with 
an order of the New York Supreme Court, the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company has tie hg all its interest and 
title as trustee in the property bought in by it at foreclosure 
sale in 1876 to Herman Baltzer and Wm. G. Taaks, 
ceivers appointed some time in the suit brought by the 
Banque Franco- ptienne. @ sale in 1876 was of the 

»roperty covered by the first mortgage executed by the old 
New York & Boston Company. 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—At a meeting held 
July 16 the board appointed a committee to investigate 
charges presented by some of the stockholders, President 
Pratt requested that the examination be made thorough and 
offered to retire from the active cone until it should 
be completed, in order that the commi' might be perfectly 


free to act. 





| Pacific Mail.—This company has given the required 


| notice of its intention to cancel the contract now in force 


| with the Union and Central Pacific companies as to through | 


| freight business between New York and San Francisco. 


Pemberton & New York.—This road extends from 
| Whiting Junction, N. J., to Pemberton, 18 miles, and is 
| worked as a branch of the New Jersey Southern. The bonds 
| were indorsed by the United New Jersey Company, and the 
interest has been paid by that company and, since the lease 
|of its property, by the Pennsylvania, which assumed the 
| obligations of the United Company. The Pennsylvania 
| Railroad Company has now begun a suit to foreclose the 
mortgage, a the New Jersey Court of Chancery has ap- 


the suit. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Application was made 
to the Chancellor of New Jersey in chambers at Newark, 
July 13, by counsel for Wm. Massey, of Philadelphia, for 
the appointment of a receiver for this road. The complaint 
sets forth that Mr. Massey owns $221,000 bonds of the com- 

many, and that default was made in the July coupons ; that 
e has indorsed $260,000 notes of the company and is fur- 
ther its creditor to the amount of $14,200, and that there is 
a floating debt due other parties of about $75,000. 
charged that the corporation is wholly insolvent. 
Chancellor granted the order asked for and appointed 
Charles R. Colwell (President of the company) Receiver. 

The road is of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge and is 55 miles long, from 
Camden, N. J., to Atlantic Eity It was built last year and 
is parallel and close to the Camden & Atlantic road. The 
application was not unexpected, as Mr. Massey, who fur- 
nished most of the money to build the road, has lately made 
no secret of his dissatisfaction, but has publicly proclaimed 
it, “ shown by the following from the Philadelphia Dis- 
patch: 

“The other day the new road celebrated its formal open- 
ing for the season with an excursion, to which were invited 
Mayor Stokley and a goodly number of prominent citizens. 
At the Lafayette Excursion House a banquet was served ; 


Mr. Massey, who has always been recognized as the Croesus 


a-going. You may imagine the astonishment of the party 
when he arose and rebuked the citizens of Atlantic City for 
their desertion of this road, their apathy and their greed for 
free passes—intimating that, unless they made the best of 
their opportunity, they would have but one road to deal 
with next year. He spoke of his associates as men in whom 
he had been deceived. He had been led into the undertaking 
under the impression that they knew more about railroads 
than they do.” 


Philadelphia & Reading.—A proposition from parties 
interested who offer certain aid for the extension of this 
company’s leased Catawissa road into the coal fields of Clear- 
field and Centre counties and to Lock Haven, is now under 
consideration. 


Reading Coal & Iron Company for the seven months ending 
Nov. 30, 1877, has been published. There are 2,284 mem- 
bers contributing to the fund, and of these more than 5 per 
cent. were injured by individual accidents during the 
seven months which the report covers. Many 


one who joined in May, oo x 60 cents, $192.16 was paid 
in June, when he was killed. The total receipts from mem- 
bers amounted to $2,050.95, and the disbursements to the 
injured to $1,802.21. The average paymentof the members 


exceeded $15 each.” 

All the employés of the company in the coal regions hav- 
ing been treated to a day’s holiday and free trip to the Per- 
manent Exhibition in Philadelphia, those in and about 


regions, and this was given them on Sunday, July 14, sev- 
eral special excursion trains being run to accommodate 
them. 


-Pittsburgh, Titusville & Buffalo.—In the matter of 
the fund remaining over in the hands of the Court from the 


has finally decided to sustain the re 
awarding $51,546 to the Pennsylvania 
ny, and $7,367 to the Atlantic & Great Western. 


rt of: the Master, 


who claimed that these debts were shut out by the fore- 
closure, but the Court held them valid claims and a lien upon 
the funds. 


Providence, Brookfield & Hoosac Tunnel.—This 
company has completed a preliminary organization and pur- 
poses building a railroad from Southbridge, Mass., the ter- 
minus of the Southbridge Branch of the 
England road, northward through Sturbridge and Brook- 
field to Hardwick, there to connect with the Massachusetts 
Central when that road is completed. The distance is about 
238 miles, and the object is to give the New York & New 
England a connection with the tunnel. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—In 
answer to a memorial presented by a number of stockhold- 
ers, protesting against the proposed contract with the Poto- 
mac Steamboat Company, the Virginia -Board of Public 
Works has instructed the Attorney General to take action 
at once and to institutesuch proceedings as may be neces- 
sary to protect the state’s interest in the road. 


of incorporation in Minnesota to build a railroad from 
Rochester south to a point on the Southern Minnesota road, 
and thence to the lowa line, about 40 miles. The capital 
stock is to be $500,000. 


Saginaw Valley & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting 
in Saginaw City, Mich., July 10, the stockholders voted to 
increase the capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 
They also resolved to authorize the extension of the road 


northwest to Mt. Pleasant, about 17 miles. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The City 
Council of St. Louis has finally 
izing this company to lay a track from Carondelet along the 


The company has desired for several years to make this ex- 
tension for convenience in handling its freight business, but 
has met with much opposition, and has never until now been 
able tosecure permission. The new freight track will be 
about six miles long. 


St. Paul & Pacific.—The 
committee announced recently that dividends would be paid 
June 26 on the certificates issued to those holders who 


On each $1, Branch Line bond, $26.25; on each consol- 
dated bond, $9.80; Main Line bond, $10.50; loan of 1869, 
$12.25; St, Vincent Extension and Brainerd Branch $4.81, 





of the corporation, by whose dollars the thing was kept | - 
ie range ‘he Polite of of about 10 per cent., and in the number of local passengers 


The Pottsville (Pa.) Miners’ Journal says: ‘‘ The report of | 
the operations of the Beneficial Fund of the Philadelphia & | 


sale of the old Oil Creek & Allegheny River road, the Court | 


e 
Now Yo New | : : 
. rk & New | synopsis of earnings, expenses, etc., made by the Treasurer 


ssed the ordinance author- | 
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vyinted Col. I. 8S. Buckelow Receiver, pending the trial of | 


It is | 
The | 


and among the speeches made on that occasion was one by | Ne 
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and on each share ($100) of Red River & Manitoba stock, 
$3.30. From July 1 the certificates are sold ex-dividend. 


Sonoma Valley.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation in California for a narrow-gauge road from 
the mouth of Tolay Creek on San Pablo Bay through Nor- 
folk to Sonoma, a distance of 14 miles. The capital stock 
is to be $200,000, 


Texas & Pacitic.—Survevs are being made for an ex- 
tension of the Transcontinental Division from Sherman, 
Tex., westward 18 miles to Whitesboro. Five miles of this 
— erga will be part of the line from Sherman to Fort 

Yorth. 

Texas papers state that the company has agreed to ex- 
tend the main line from Fort Worth west to Weatherford, 
31 miles, provided the parties interested will raise money 
enough to pay for the grading, bridging and ties. 


Wabash.—This company has entered into competition 
for Detroit business, and recently opened a ticket and 
freight office in that city, which is in charge of Mr. C. 
Sheehy, Northern Agent of the road. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
New Orleans, Mobile & Texas. 








The trustees operating this road, from New Orleans, La:, to 
Mobile, Ala., 141 miles, have made the following statement 
for the year ending Jan. 31, 1878: 

The earnings of the road for the year were as follows : 














1877-78. 

Passengers. $301,969 

Freight....... P 383,532 

Other sources ............ 44,509 : i 

Total. $730,010 $672,441 L. $57,569 8.6 
Expenses. . 339,354 308,163 I. 31,191 10.1 
Net earnings. ... $390,656 $364,278 I. $26,378 7.2 
Gross earnings per mile 5,177 4,769 I, 408 8.6 
Net = si Sak 2,771 2,584 I. 137) Os 7.2 
| Per cent. of expenses... . 46.49 45.86 L 0.63 14 


| 
| 
| 


In the number of through passengers there was an increase 


a small increase. In the early part of the year the rates for 
transportation of local passengers were advanced, to which 
a part of the increase in revenue is due. The gross tonnage 
transported during the year increased 20,937 tons, or about 
13% per cent., as compared with the transportation during 
the previous year. The transportation of sugar and molasses 
decreased by reason of the partial failure of the sngar crop 
in Louisiana ; that of general merchandise increased ; and 
that of cotton increased 16,336 bales. Full detailed informa- 
tion regarding the transportation of passengers and freight 
is given in the statements appended to the report. The num- 


|ber of train miles run during the twelve months was 


544,455, an increase of 27,617, or about 5 per cent., as com- 


| pared with the number run during the previous year. 


| 


of | 
those injured received amost as much in dollars for their_re- | 
lief as they had paid in cents to the fund. To the family of | 


was less than $1 each; the average receipts of those injured | 


Philadelphia signified their preference for a trip to the coal | 


A condensed statement for three years is as follows: 
Net earnings from operation .. $1,177,697 
Extraordinary expenses, renewals and 


improvements, 


three years............ silts cach ss et’ 791,171 
i SAC neater eae nek aibnsent aie exdemies $386,526 
Certificates of indebtedness issued............ 0 ......... 447,938 
pe ee ee ee a3 $834,464 
Special expenses, 1875-76. ............... 0.000. $88,200 
og es Tacs Sucinns a eudeamehrmeh 467,709 
TO is aiace coreaawe boned 286,478 
Potade..ee aS -.. $842,387 
Materials and fuel on hand... ou 32,466 
——_ 874,853 
I is 5.528 os hac ddespicg ne ceswes $40,389 
Add payments on account of old debt of company 16,315 
Liabilities in excess of certificates .. ............. $56,704 


All the certificates of indebtedness issued in accordance 
with the orders of the Court, prior to Dec. 1, 1877, matured 
upon that date, and were paid by money received from the 
issue of new certificates, in amount just sufficient to provide 
for such payment, bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, and payable on (or before, at the option of the 
trustees) the first day of December, 1879. The amount of 


| such new certificates issued and now outstanding is $447,938. 


ransportation Com- | 
é This | tificates for the purpose and to the amount above stated; 
as been resisted by the new company and the bondholders, | 


The Court by special order authorized the issue of such cer- 


and inthe same order authorized the issue of like cer- 


tificates, in the same manner, to provide any 
|amount, not exceeding $80,000, which should be 


| required to pay all the liabilities of the Trustees existing at 


| with the order of the Court. 


Rochester Southern.—This company has filed article | 


the close of the year ending Jan. 31, 1878, in excess of the 
amount of their receipts from the earnings of the road, and 
from certificates of indebtedness issued prior to that time. 
The amount of such excess of liabilities, as stated in the 


and appended to the report, is $56,704. To provide this 
sum, certificates of indebtedness will be issued, in accordance 
The Trustees do not expect to 
apply to the Court for the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness in addition to the amounts above stated. It is estimated 
that the earnings of the road during the present year will 
will exceed the expenditures for the time, of every kind, in- 
cluding bridge-work and interest upon certificates of in- 
debtedness issued. 


Atlantic, Tennessee & Ohio. 


This company owns a road from Charlotte, N. C., north to 
Statesville, 47 miles. At the annual meeting in Charlotte 
recently the President reported that the debt was now as 


| follows: 
Sa chat rt. caitlin «gh Poke pe ate eek is Kaockets $65,000.00 
SI ix indi < aieine 310-600, sheet <eatkt 9 Sennnighe oo ane 92,482.10 
Wao GO, WOU, GG... 5 eo ee cece cc acectaeas 28,625. 


from St. Louis, Mich., west by south to Grand Rapids, about | 
60 miles, and the construction of a branch from St. Louis | 


levee on the river front tothe northern part of the city. | 


Amsterdam bondholders’ | x 


Total ($3,960 per mile) $186,107.10 
The company holds $9,200 Mecklenburg County and $40,- 
000 Charlotte City bonds. The report says: “The gold 
bonds, except the 65 sold, are now under the control of your 
President ; the $100,000 recently under the control of Mason 
Young, having been turned over to your President, have been 
ee by him for safe noting in the Park Bank of 
New York, the remaining $85, being now in the First 
National Bank of Charlotte.” 
, The earnings for the year ending May 30 were as fol- 
OWS : 





1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 

eres $44,464.70 $37,493.80 I $6,970.90 18.6 
Expenses.... ....... 26,917.70 30,465.25 D. 3,547.55 11.6 
Net earnings.. .$17,547.00 $7,028.55 I. $10,518.45 150.3 

| Gross earn, per mile. 946.06 797.74 148.32 18.6 
Net * nx “8 373.34 149.54 223.80 150.3 

| Per cent. of expenses 60.49 81.24 20.75 25.6 


to the arrangement for the sale of their bonds, as follows: | 


Included in expenses were $2,610 paid for permanent im- 
provements of the property. All interest accruing was 
| promptly paid from earnings of the road. An increase in 

usiness is looked for from the extension of the Western 
North Carolina road. 
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